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THE WOMAN OF THE COMMUNE. 


BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 














In the direful days, when the Commune 
Held sway o’er the city doomed; 

When the shells were bursting each instant, 
And the mitrailleuse loudly boomed ; 

When famine, and death and destruction, 
With horror, were filling the air; 

When in every eye there was terror, 

And in every heart, was despair ; 


When the heads of men were dizzy 

With the fearful sights and sounds; 
When the sentries were shot by women, 
As they walked their awful rounds; 
When the stoutest hearts were trembling, 
With the horror they could not quell, 
And the whole of beautiful Paris 

Was plunged in the lowest hell,— 


There was one of the Commune women, 
Whose husband, and father, and son 
Were all in the ranks of the people, 

All fighting and feeling as one; 

And she said to herself, this Adélé, 
“Why sit I, in tears, at home, 

When there’s hard work enough at hand, 
For any, and all who come? 


I am strong as the best among them, 

I have toiled like a man, all my life, 

And the strength I have now in working 
Will serve me well in the strife; 

Not so, with the dainty handed, 

Whose work I have done all my days; 
They’ll die, in their helpless beauty, 
Trod down, in the great highways. 


’Tis thus, that the gods avenge us, 

Now and then in the world’s long course; 
When the oppressed can breathe no longer, 
Nature rises up, in her force. 

And then the fine and the dainty, 

Who have eaten our bread in joy, 

Find what it is, when the people, 

In their turn, rise up, and destroy.” 


But one day, the Versailles soldiers, 
With their summons reached the door, 
“The traitor Commune’s fallen, 

And the rebels make war no more. 
We take you all as prisoners, 

And the gibbet will end you all.” 

Said Adélé, ‘Ifthe county has fallen, 
What matters it, if I fall?’’ 


Then, her hard face never softening, 
Through the streets, with the lengthened file, 
She walked, while the rabble round her 

Did fiercer scoff, and revile, 

Till she reached the cell of the prison, 

Where she waited for weary weeks, 

While mercy, from the conqueror, 

She neither craves, nor seeks. 


But at last, there comes the summon s 
“Bring the Commune prisoners all ; 
Each traitor to the government 

Shall surely and quickly fall.” 

Then forth to daylight, once again, 
The unconquered band was brought, 
To the place of execution, 

Where trial was vainly sought. 


Said Adélé, ‘Vive, vive la Commune! 
Let the people live, () God! 

Let the tyrants and the traitors 
Perish, ‘neath thy avenging rod. 
Though to-day we fall, to-morrow 
We shall rise again, in our might, 
For the God of truth and justice 

Yet will set his people right. 


Am I ready? Yes, quite ready; 
Wait one moment, yonder I see 


This cloak that is nought to me. 

Give it to her, my good soldier— 

That one—who is young and fair; 
Now then, good fellows, do your work, 
For I have said my prayer. 


Then forth she went with the people, 
Who were thronging the public square, 
And shouting, ‘Vive la Commune !”’ 
Swung her bonnet high in the air. 
Just then, a noise like the thunder 
Rent the ground on which she stood, 
And near her, and all around her, 

Lay the people, in their blood. 


The troops from Versailles were on them, 
And their cannon went ploughing before, 
And close in the dust beside her, 

Fell her boy, to rise no more. 

Then maddened to frenzy, Adélé 

Seized a musket from the ground, 

She covered the heart of the leader, 

And gave him the full round, 


Then, with cry of woman’s weakness, 
Dropped it quickly, where she stood, 
And, as the rider struck the ground, 
Bent o’er, to staunch the blood; 

For the wounded of the Commune, 
She had brought forth rags and lint; 
But now, for this, her foeman, 

She did use them, without stint. 


And when all his wounds were bandaged, 
Lifting back his long, damp hair, 

On her own shoulders bore him 

From the crowd, to the fresher air; 

Of her shawl, she made a pillow, 

For his young and noble head, 

Then turning, with faint heart, went back 
To the dying, and the dead. ‘ 


With more than woman's strength she raised 
The sufferers, with great care, 

And bore them to the hospital, 

And tenderly nursed them there; 

And in the long and dreadful days 

Which followed, she ever kept 

Her weary watch beside them, 

When they waked, and when they slept. 





ENGLISHWOMEN. 

I promised to write something for the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL in regard to Englishwomen, 
as they appear to a stranger. It has been 
next to impossible for me to write at all, so 
great was the pressure of life in London, and 
so much had to be put into every day. Then 
I left London and made even more hurried 
visits to Cambridge, Oxford, Stratford-on-Avon 
and the English Lakes; they were delightful 
days, but very fatiguing, and I really am using 
my first moments of rest and leisure, in writ- 
ing these words. 

Nor should I venture, even now, to write 
down my crude impressions about Englishwo- 
men, except that I have some very strong im- 
pressions about Englishmen, and these quite 
contrary to what I expected. Where I sup- 
posed that I should be constantly impressed 
by points of difference between the men of the 
two nations, I am,on the contrary, far more 
impressed by the points we have in common. 
For once that I say to myself “How unlike,” I 
say ten times “How like!’ This applies es- 
pecially to the educated men, the authors, the 
journalists, the university-men generally. It 
was a constant surprise,in London and Ox- 
ford that they seemed so little unlike Ameri- 
cans. Again in all assemblages of radicals, 
whether educated or ignorant, the American 
type was unmistakeable. If Mr. Bradlaugh at 
the London “Hall of Science” and Professor 
Denton at the Boston ‘‘Music Hall” were to 
interchange audiences, they would hardly 
know the difference by the eye. In these two 
classes—educated men and radicals —I was 
constantly noticing the resemblance of the 
English and American types, in respect to 
dress, manners, language and even tones of 
voice. But I received the same impression, 
in a less degree, from all large masses of men. 
In the crowd at the Chester races, four days 
after I had landed, I was constantly saying to 
myself, “These then are Englishmen! They 
might almost be Americans.” Since then I 
have seen, in the rural districts,a good many 
stray specimens of the “John Browdie” type, 
—something that America absolutely does not 
produce. But the’ controlling impression of 
unity remains unchanged. 

I am thus particular in stating this because 
itis in this way that I can get nearest to any 
expression of opinion in regard to Englishwo- 
men. I can only say that, for whatever rea- 
son, they do not impress me with this same 
sense of identity. Whether it is that (as I 
have half fancied) the two races may be com- 
ing nearer together, and that this change 
like all changes, reaches women more slowly 
—or whether there is really a greater differ- 


ing given by the two nations to their women, 
—I cannot say. Nor do I know in what the 
difference especially consists. It is not mere- 
ly in the voice, though Englishwomen certain- 
ly speak better—nor in the dress, though 
American women certainly dress better. It 
is not in the greater substantiality and color 


variable, nor indeed so predominant as I had 





A woman who sadly is needing 


expected. It is not in the greater vivacity and 


ence at the present moment between the train- | 


| animation of the American women I meet, 
| nor in their quicker wits, nor in their brighter 
| eyes, nor in their greater prettiness—though 
| all these traits I am disposed to affirm, and 
find many to concede. But the fact remains, 
that whereas I have often failed, in society, to 
distinguish an American from an Englishman, 
I have never been, consciously, even on the 
verge of such 4 mistake in regard toa woman. 

One finds the impression universal here 
that in the United States women pursue a 
much greater variety of vocations than in 
England. Yet a traveler would almost infer 
the contrary, because he has so much more to 
do with female officials than has atraveler in 
America. A man may lodge for weeks at one 
of our large hotels, and never have occasion to 
speak toa woman. Here the chances are that 
a woman keeps the house, and at any rate 
women almost always keep the books, take 
your name, assign your room, receive your or- 
ders, and make out your bill. Except the 
hall porters and the waiters in the coffee room 
you rarely seea man. The chambermaid is 
a potentate of far higher sway than in any 
American institution, and she ordersabout the 
waiters with an emphasis worthy of the good 
time coming. 

Again, the dispensing of liquors of all kinds 
seems a feminine prerogative in England. 
You constantly see their names over street 
doors as “licensed to keep and retail” strong 
drinks, and in railway stations and hotel bars, 
they almost invariably preside at the tap. I 
confess that this is distastefulto me. I dis- 
liked to see the neat handmaidens at the 
Charing Cross railway station, my neighbor, 
kept up till midnight, and serving out endless 
beverages to late revellers. It was however 
instructive to discover that the wonderful 
‘“‘American drinks” at the Crystal Palace could 
only be concocted by a male dispenser. I am 
confident that most of them never were heard 
of in America, but they seemed to be the only 
things in the way of mixed liquors to which 
the intellect of Englishwoman was unequal. 

Still again, the business of telegraphing in 
Englaud seems very largely in the hands of 
women. I was told that 350 were employed 
at the main office in Dublin, and I met them 
almost everywhere. Though the telegraph is 
used less by the press than in America, it is 
used very much more for private purposes— 
costing only a shilling for twenty words, sent 
any distance—and opens a great sphere of em- 
ployment. : 

I have repeatedly noticed women steering 
canal-boats, in turn with their husbands, I 
have seen from the railway girls at work in 
collieries—and have seen them employed in 
agricultural labor—but cannot report in gen- 
| eral on this point. Now let me revert to wo- 
men of the higher and middle classes. In 
using these last words I have mentioned the 
great obstacle to the higher education for Eng- 
lishwomen which is generally conceded as 
necessary. The systemof national schools, so 
far as it goes, puts the sexes on a level. Isaw 
one of these schools in London—composed en- 
tirely of Jews, and comprising fourteen hun- 
dred boys and eleven hundred girls, with abso- 
lutely no distinction as to elementary studies, 
But these were all poor children, and the class 
who would attend High schools oreven Gram- 
mcr schools were not represented there. It is 
not therefore easy, as it would be in America, 
to build a system of higher education on this 
basis. It is predicted that in another ten years, 
the masses in England will know how to read 
and write—but how to bridge over, especially 
for women, the gap which extends between 
these elementary schools and the universities, 
is not so clear. 

I had hoped that the university examina- 
tions for women were doing much good, by 
toning up the private schools, and establishing 
a definite standard. I find the best educated 
women ready to admit the advantage of the 
fixed standard, but. they say that the farther 
influence amounts to little, because there are 
| as yet no schools t» give sufficient material for 
| these examinations, and hence they are at- 
| tended by few. -It must be understood that 
in these examinations the universities supply 
| no instruction, but merely ask the questions. 
| But some of the leading men of the universi- 
| ties are strongly interested in the supply of 
| actual instruction: and when the Female Col- 
| lege, now at Hitchin, is removed (as it soon 
will be) to within three miles of Cambridge, 
it will be a great step in this direction. It is 
also expected that a college for both sexes will 
| soon go into operation in Manchester; but 
| there is a great shrinking in the English mind 
| from that simple and natural measure which 

has been tried so long and successfully in 
America. 1 was pleased to find that some of 
its most influential supporters in England are 
young university-men, who have actually vis- 
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of the women I see here—for these are not in- | ited Oberlin and Antioch colleges. 


As matters now stand, those Englishwo- 


high-school standard —for instance, Latin, 
Algebra, Geometry, Physical Geography, and 
Physiology—are rare in any class; and this 
fact, with the difference of temperament, 
whatever it may be, makes them sometimes 
suggest an impression of want of accuracy 
and activity of mind. On the other hand, 
they have more generally traveled on the con- 
tinent, and they have decidedly more knowl- 
edge of art. And the high education of so 
many Englishmen has produced many indi- 
vidual Englishwomen who have shared it, 
through special personal relations. Miss 
Swanwick, the translator of Aeschylus, has 
obtained her knowledge of Greek within a 
few years, she tells me, under the guidance of 
Mr. F. W. Newman, an eminent scholar. In 
the library of Trinity College, Dublin, I saw a 
lady, Miss Henry, who has traveled all over 
Europe on foot, with her father, aiding him 
in the preparation of an edition of Virgil, for 
which he has consulted every known edition. 
These are special instances, and meanwhile, 
as to the National recognition of intellectual 
equality between the sexes, England is cer- 
tainly far behind America. But the progress 
is just as sure. I am daily impressed with 
admiration at the youthful vigor and activity 
of mind which one finds in English society, 
And when I consider the solidity of their ad- 
vance, and the permanence of every step they 
take, it seems to me that we have not so very 
much to boast of in the comparison. 

In my next letter I must try to say some- 
thing about the Suffrage Question, upon 
which this whole matter of the general posi- 
tion of Englishwomen has an important bear- 
ing. T. W. H. 

EDINBURGH, June 1, 1872, 


LETTER FROM KANSAS. 

DEAR JOURNAL :—I have been reading the 
WoMAn’s JOURNAL, till I am stirred to the 
pitch of sending you a line from this far-away 
region. Not so very far, to be sure, compared 
with many other places in this great West, 
but far enough from B6ston and its dear asso- 
ciations, 

This is a new town, and a romantic place to 
live in. There are all sorts here: Texans, 
Mexicans, Africans, and a few white folks, 
Nearly every nation is represented. Then we 
are right in the region of buffaloes; eight 
miles will take us to a grand buffalo-hunting 
ground, I am told. Antelopes are frequently 
seen from town, while wolves and prairie-dogs 
are numerous. There is plenty of amusement 
and excitement for those skilled in the art of 
“shooting.” The practice of eating buffalo- 
meat may sound a little uncivilized to the un- 
itiated, but it is certainly very palatable, and 
by many preferred to beef-steak. 

This is a prominent point for the shipment 
of Texas cattle, which fact brings in much bus- 
iness, as well as a class of men, not the most 
desirable to a civilized community. A new- 
comer, especially from the East, as new-comers 
nearly always are, is apt to feel shocked with 
the recklessness that seems to prevail. There 
is no attempt to conceal the vice that exists, but 
it appears openly, and without dissimulation 
and any “little unpleasantness” that may arise 
in consequence is scarcely criticized, but look- 
ed upon as a matter of course. The conserva- 
tive element of Vermont is greatly needed 
here. By the way, thanks to W. for his kind- 
ly criticism on my Montpelier letter—perhaps 
I failed to do justice to the few progressive 
spirits there, and it may be that ‘distance 
lent enchantment” to my view of Western pro- 
gress. Icannot bear narrowness, superstition 
and bigotry; but looseness, recklessness and 
immorality are worse. Education and culture 
have a mighty work to perform, to establish a 


right medium. 
Do not think there are no good people here. 


There are good citizens and enterprising; and 
the town is growing so rapidly that the border- 
ism which still remains will Le entirely expell- 
ed in time. Building is going on rapidly, 
everywhere is heard the sound of the carpen- 
ter’s hammer. Business is lively and there 
seems to be a fascination in a Western town 
of this type, that all feel. The climate is de- 
lightful and healthful, and the prairies are 
beautiful, covered with flowers, some of them 
equalling in beauty New England's choicest 
plants. There are many Woman Suffragists 
here, but Iam not sufficiently acquainted to 
know the force of their numbers. In politics, 
the majority, I think, are for Greeley. Politi- 
cal affairs are getting into a strange muddle, 
Does it not seem incongruous to find promi- 
nent Democrats working to elect the most 
rabid of abolitionists, and equally inconsistent 
that one of the strongest advocates for Woman 
Suffrage (who considers Woman Suffrage the 
most important question in politics) should 
favor for the Presidency, the man most op- 
posed to the movement, who, in fact, utterly 
ignores it, and treats it with contempt ? 





| men who are well educated according to our 


have been nominated at Cincinnati? Really 
the “political situation” might be called a cari- 
cature on American Republicanism. Surely 
the women could make matters no worse—why 
cannot they try to make them better ? 


R. W. A. 
ELLsworth, Kas., June 16, 1872. 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


The first daily paper published in England 
is said to have been published by a woman in 
1702. It was called the Daily Courant, and 
the name of the proprietor was Elizabeth Mal- 
lett. 


Madame Sarah Mallet, a musical celebrity 
of some note in the early part of the present 
century, and who, in 1805, at the age of seven 
years, gave a concert in Boston, died in Ban- 
gor on Saturday, May 25, aged seventy-four. 
She was an organist and teacher of music 
in Salem, some forty years ago, and after- 
wards removed to Portland, and thence to Ban- 
gor, where she has been the last thirty years. 


The Japanese young girls who were sent 
to this country to be educated are now in 
Washington, and will there for the present 
remain. They learn quickly, are very studious, 
obedient, and tractable, and set a very good 
example in deportment to the Washington 
young ladies. They are quite self-possessed 
in their manners, and impress strangers fav- 
orably by their lady-like ways and quick per- 
ception. The eldest carries on conversation 
in English very well; but she thinks there 
are a great many Charlies in this country, and 
that we talk very fast. They not only have 
become accustomed to the American style of 
dress, but like it, though they do make such 
little blunders as wearing things upside down 
and inside out, 


A day-school teacher, who had as a pupil one 
of those hard, repulsive, willful, mean, abomin- 
able girls whom one sometimes meets; one of 
the most difficult subjects to manage in the 
world when she once sets herself to defy the 
authority of a teacher, because you cannot 
just do with a girl what you can with a boy, 
and she is so much more ingenious. In this 
instance rebuke, and entreaty, and punish- 
ment were equally of no effect. At last pass- 
ing a lumber-yard one day, the teacher, unob- 
served, discovered her hard subject with “baby- 
brother” in her arms, laughing, and crooning 
and crying over him. In an instant she had 
found the needed common ground; the way 
to the heart of the hard case lay wide open; 
and thenext day after school, “How is baby- 
brother ?’”’ wrought the victory over stubborn- 
ness, “Baby-brother’’ became a common 
bond, and the sympathy thus excited became 
the secret of the teacher’s success with the 
rough and hardened girl. 


A correspondent of the St. Louis Republi- 
can, writing from Paris under date of May 14, 
says of Miss Nellie Grant: 


There has, fortunately, been a great move- 
ment of a social character, chiefly amon 
American society. The presence of Miss Nel- 
lie Grant among us has been quite the event 
of the day in a social aspect, and that charm- 
ing young lady of “‘sweet seventeen” can 
hardly fail to carry away with her a most 
pleasing recollection of everything in Paris— 
except, perhaps, the weather! I should not 
often allow myself to take liberties thus pub- 
licly with a young lady’s name; but Miss 
Grant being a sort of ‘‘public’’ character, can- 
not well expect to escape paying the penalties 
of her position. She bears her honors, how- 
ever, most meekly pnd gracefully, and with a. 
quiet dignity withal which partakes at once of 
the simplicity of the soldier’s daughter and 
the higher bearing which, in a foreign land es- 
pecially, becomes well one so nearly connect- 
ed_with the first magistrate of the great Repub- 
lic. 

Though so youngin years and unused as 
yet to the world, this being in fact her first in- 
troduction to general society, the “President’s 
daughter” displays wonderful tact and self- 
possession in the midst of a society which is 
new and strange, and might be very naturally 
somewhat embarrassing to her. Miss Grant 
dined last week among other places at the 
hospitable residence of Consul General Read 
where the ladies of the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Mme. de Remusat, and of the 
Prefect of the Seine, Mme. Leon Say, formerly 
Mile. Bertin, daughter of the celebrated chief 
editor and proprietor of the Journal des Dé 
bats, were invited to meet her. There was a 
talk even of offering Miss Grant some public 
recognition of her presence in Paris, but good 
sense speedily pointed out that any such step 
would be to allow zeal to outrun both gved 
taste and discretion, and the; idea was imme- 
—— vetoed by leading American opinion in 
society. 











WHAT TO SAY. 

Say some kind word to al] you meet, 

if anything at all you say, 
And pleasantly the humblest greet, 

Whom you may pass on life’s broad way ; 
So happy it will make them feel, 

To know they’re recognized by you, 
Remember it they always will, 

and, if they can, repay it, too; 
Say to the Buys who need new “CLoruegs,” 

Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat, and Shoes complete, 
They'd better buy at GeorGe Fenno’s, 





Why could not some Woman Suffragist 
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selves defrauded of our rightful earnings? 


Would we agree to sit with folded hands and | tion of her sister, Mrs. Anderson, perhaps the | 


Jet others do with us as they pleased? No! 
we would resist to the death! 

We want a purer judicial system; we want 
thorough civil and municipal reforms; we 
want the polls changed from the usually low, 
narrow, filthy holes to respectable and pleas- 
ant apartments; we want gambling, lotteries, 
prostitution, and the liquor traffic banished 


_ forever to the infernal regions from which 


they sprung; we want changes for the better in 
hundreds, aye, thousands of cases ; but most of 
these reforms will never be accomplished un- 
til we give woman her rightful position as a 
sovereign American citizen. Let the women 
who have suffered the terrible experience of a 
drunkard’s wife once enter our legislative 
halls, clothed with legal powers, and you will 
soon see the rumsellers with all their associ- 
ate friends floundering in the last ditch! 
M. 8S. WILSON. 
New HAVEN, Conn. 





A FEW NEW RECRUITS. 


We expect to be able to chronicle the acces- 
sion to the Republican ranks within a very few 
days of several new and distinguished recruits, 
who will be attracted thereto by the popular 
planks in the Republican platform which em- 
body the principles for which they have con- 


spicuously struggled. 

We expect the following planks will win 
over Mr. Horace Greeley: 

7. The annual revenue, after paying current 
debts, should furnish a moderate balance for 
the reduction of the principal, and the reve- 
nue, except so much as may be derived from 
a tax on tobacco and liquors, should be raised 
by duties on importations, the duties of which 
should be so adjusted as to aid in securing re 
munerative wages to the laborer, and promote 
the industries, growth and prosperity of the 
whole country. 

17. It is the duty of the general government 
to adopt such measures as will tend to encour- 
age American commerce and shipbuilding. 

10, The franking privilege ought to be abol- 
ished, and the way prepared for a speedy re- 
duction in the rates of postage. 

And the following Mr. Carl Schurz: 


Any system of civil service under which the | 
subordinate positions of the government are | 


considered rewards for mere party zeal is fa- 
tally demoralizing, and we therefore favor a re- 
form of the system, by laws which shall abolish 
the evils of patronage and make honesty, effi- 
ciency, and fidelity the essential qualifications 
for public position, without practically creat- 
ing a life tenure of office. 
And the following Mr. Theodore Tilton : 


14, The Republican party is mindful of its 
obligations to the loyal women of America 
for their noble devotion to the cause of free- 
dom. Their admission to wider fields of use- 


fulness is received with satisfaction, and the | 
honest demands of any class of citizens for ad- | 


ditional rights should be treated with respect- 
ful consideration. 

And the following Mr. H. White: 

15. We heartily approve of the action of 
Congress in extending amnesty to those lately 
in rebellion, and rejoice in the growth of peace 
and fraternal feeling throughout the land. 

And if the above fails to win Mr. H. White, 
then the following, which will undoubtedly 
do the business : 

18. We believe that the modest patriotism, 


the earnest purpose, sound judgment, prac- | 
tical wisdom, incorruptible integrity, and illus- | 


trious services of Ulysses S. Grant have com- 
mended him +o the heart of the American 


people; and with him at our head, we start | 


to-day on a new march to victory. 


With such distinguished and able recruits | 


as these, enthusiastically enlisted for our 
cause, we may reasonably bid defiance to the 
opposition, whether of Liberals or Democrats, 
and march triumphantly to an easy, and, ,in 


point of majorities, unparalleledvictory. Hur- | 


rah for Grant and his new recruits !—Chicago 
Post. 


A BLIND STATESMAN. 





Professor Fawcett and His Wife. 

Prof. Fawcett, the liberal member of Parlia- 
ment, who came so near overthrowing Mr. 
Gladstone, is blind. When a pretty well-grown 
boy, but before entering the university, an 
accident destroyed one eye, and the spreading 
inflamation ‘soon took the other. As soon as 
his health was restored, he continued his stu- 
dies with an attendant, who acted as guide, 
amanuensis, and reader. High honors and 


finally a fellowship at Trinity College, Cam- | 


bridge, and subsequently the publication of a 
work on political economy, secured him a pro- 
fessorship in this same college. Other publi- 
cations on Pauperism, Land Tenure, and the 
various questions that English radicals were 
airing, won him great favor among the work- 
ing classes, and in 1865 he entered Parliament 
as the representative for Brighton, a constitu- 
ency composed chiefly of trades-people. Prof. 
Fawcett follows in the line of Mill, but as he 


is far less subtle, he has the good fortune to | 


be much more popular with the ordinary 
mind. He is honest and has a steady nerve. 


He is now thirty-eight years of age, just in the | 


prime of his powers, with a markedly strong 
physique, as opposed to fineness of fibres and 
nervous receptivity. On the evening of the 


day that the telegram announced the death | 


of President Lincoln, Prof. Fawcett was in a 
social gathering of liberals, and heard from a 
girl of eighteen the exclamation, “It would 


have been less loss to the world if every crown- | 
ed head in Europe had fallen!’ He asked to | 


be introduced to this spirited girl, who has 
been Mrs. Faweett for the past five years. 


She is now twenty-five, and is, with the excep- 


| most popular woman in England. She is the 
| best speaker of any of the women who have 
| come into public life. She is the author of a 
| political economy adapted for use in girls’ 
| schools, and appears again as the largest con- 

tributor in a volume of essays. by Mr. and 
Mrs. Fawcett, just published. She has the 
| same clear, logical, practical type of mind as 

Prof. Fawcett, with an added feminine fine- 
| ness. It would be difficult to find two people 
| more consonant in their tastes and aims. Mrs, 
| Fawcett’ is slight in figure,and much more 

than ordinarily pretty; is neither distrustful 
{nor presuming, and has that perfect balance 
| of mind that enables her to use all her power. 

Her sister, Mrs. Garrett Anderson, was the 
| first reguiar woman physician in England, 
| She is a meniber of the London school-board, 
and, what no one fails to add, dresses extreme- 
| ly well. Her whole manner and bearing is 

that of a woman familiar with the best phases 

of society. She has the reputation of being 

remarkably clever and skillfulin her profes- 
| sion, bat it is probable that her exceptional 
| qualities, like those of Mrs. Fawcett, lie in the 
line of practical effectiveness, rather than in 
| original thought. The social popularity of 
| these sisters illustrates a contrast between 
English and American society. Americans 
do not like peculiar people, nor even people 
of peculiar excellence. A domestic uniform- 
ity is the aristocratic standard, and women 
who step out of this suffer more than men do. 
Not so here. If one shows intellectual pow- 
ers above other women, or superior practical 
efficiency in public affairs, just so much is add- 
ed to her social rank. Women are dealt with 
in this just as fairly as men are. Intellectual 
merit is the one coin that in England gets 
everything in exchange. Itis rather singular 
that these two sisters should both have dis- 
tinguished themselves in strong-minded lines, 
since the mother holds the most conservative 
views in regard to woman’s work, and the 
father has no interest beyond personal pride 
in the success of his daughters. 


——— 


MRS. A. J, DUNIWAY ON SPIRITUALISM. 


Mrs. A. J. Duniway, editor and proprietor 
of the New North West, writes to the Banner 
of Light, as follows :— 

AsI_ feel that everybody is, or should be in- 
terested in investigating the wonderful phe- 
nomena of spiritual manifestations, I have 
yielded to a conviction of duty jin presenting 
the Banner reading public with the above facts. 
The rolls of proof-paper upon which the orig- 
inal questions and communications appear, 
are in my possession, and can be seen by the 
curious. I have never been a Spiritualist, 
but have lately been much ,impressed to in- 
| vestigate the theory, and can now do no more 
than publish the result of such_investigations, 
leaving the reader to form his own conclu- 
sions. 

For several months past I have been con- 
stantly engaged in lecturing upon political sub- 
jects on the Pacific Coast, drawing crowded 
houses nightly, and awakening a general in- 
terest in the gospel of peace on earth and guod 
will to men and women, and prophesying a 
coming reign of purity and peace, which I 





the equal rights of women are everywhere ac- 
knowledged; and when woman, coming nobly 


from the inertia of prejudice, the trammels 
of ignorance, the follies of fashion, and the 
| manifold vices of her present political and 
social subjugation. 

I think the great mistake of Spiritualists in 
their reform work is their discarding of the 
Bible, which is, to me, the strongest spiritual 
record yet put forth ; and though there be many 
obsolete and abominable practices upheld in it, 
we should take its date of origin into account, 
and remember that media can only reflect to 
|a great extent, their own peculiar ideas. 
There can be no doubt, in my mind, that the 
mission of Christ was a divine one, and not 
| only myself, but millions, have been prevent- 
|ed from examining and accepting Spiritual- 

ism by the fact that so many of its public 
| devotees have shocked their finer sensibilities 


| by scoffing at and ridiculing those beliefs | 


| which long years of education and conviction 
| have rendered sacred. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT ON JAMES 
GORDON BENNETT. 


The New York Evening Post says that to 
call Mr. Bennett a “great journalist” is an en- 
tire mistake; he was a great newsvender, and 
made in his calling a world-wide notoriety. 
| But he never discussed any great public ques- 
tion, either social or political, with knowledge 
or sincerity. He was not a statesman, nora 
scholar, nor a philanthropist, nor even a pol- 
itician. What he said from day to day was 
said merely to produce a sensation, to raise a 
laugh, or toconfirm a vulgar prejudice; and 
so far as he had any influence at all as a wri- 
ter, it was one that debased and corrupted the 
| community in which his paper was read. He 
did more to vulgarize the tone of the press in 
| this country than any man ever before con- 
nected with it: 








eray have given us of the low, slang-whanging, 
dissolute and unprincipled Bohemian, of the 
Lonsteaus, Jefferson Bricks, and Captain 
Shandons of the journalistic profession, fail to 
depict what Bennett actually was, His ear- 
lier career indeed was so shameful and disgust- 


ing that he was banished from respectable so- | 


ciety, and the impression it left was so strong 
| that, with all the wealth he subsequently 


| talent, he could not procure social recognitign 
anywhere. 


confidently believe will be ushered in when | 


to the work of her own womanhood, will arise | 


and the worst caricatures | 
that the genius of Balzac, Dickens and Thack- | 


made by the prostitution of his energy and | 


HUMOROUS. 


A roper in—The hangman. 
A soar place—Up in the clouds. 
A bad thing to keep—Late hours. 
A final report—The crack of doom. 
The children’s kingdom—Lapland. 
Paying your water rate—Buying milk. 
| To make both ends meet—bow very low. 
California real estate has been rather shaky 
of late. 
Why is dancing like new milk? 
it strengthens the calves, 
Why does a freight car need no locomotive ? 
—Because the freight itself makes the cargo. 


day. 
‘*My dear,” said a husband to his wife, “do 


me?” “It is, decidedly, when it is too much 
stove,” replied the wife. 

A negro preacher once observed to his hear- 
ers, at the close of his sermon, as follows, “My 
obstinacious bredren, I find it no more use to 
preach to you dan it is fora grasshopper to 
wear knee-buckles.”’ 


Two Hibernians were passing astable which 
had a rooster on it for a weather-vane, when 
one addressed the other thus: “Pat, what’s 
the reason they didn’t put a hin up there in- 
stead of a rooster?’ “An’ sure,” replied Pat, 
“that’s asy enough: don’t ye see it would be 
unconvanient to go for the eggs ?”” 

A gentleman once asked a little girl, an only 
child, how many sisters she had, and was told 
“three or four.” Her mother asked Mary, 
when they were alone, what induced her to 
te]l such an untruth. “Why, mamma,” cried 
Mary, “I didn’t want him to think you were 
so poor that you hadn’t but one child. 
Wouldn’t he thought we were dreadful poor ?” 


The latest dodge of a parent to overcome 
his son’s aversion to medicine,and ‘‘doctor” 
him at the same time, occurred in Cleveland, 
where a croupy youngster was induced to 
make quite a hearty meal of buckwheat cakes 
and “maple sirup;’ but the latter proved to 
be a nice sirup of squills, The boy said he 
thought something ailed the molasses the min- 
ute his father told him to eat al! he wanted to. 


A California journal tells a story ofa gentle- 
man who, having gone extensively into the 
Angora goat business, huilt a spacious corral, 
and erected water-proof sheds to protect his 
property from the weather. When the heavy 
storm came he drove the goats into the corral 
at night. But on going late in the evening to 
look after them, not a goat could he find. Just 
as he was about to go away, greatly disturbed, 
he happened to lift his lantern and his eyes 
upward, and he beheld the entire flock of 
goats perched on the top of his carefully con- 
structed shed, and evidently enjoying the 
heavy storm which was pouring down. 

A western pegs tells the following anecdote 
of a college chum: H——,a member of one 
of the classes, was distinguished not less for 
dry wit and sly waggery than for his address 
in evading the writing of themes, and in palm- 
ing off the brain-coined currency of others as 
bis legitimate “tender.’’ One Monday morn- 
ing he read a theme of unusual merit; but 
Professor A—— “smelled arat,’’ and as H—— 
finished and sat down in the pride of conscious 
innocence, asked, “Is that original, H——?” 
“Yes, Sir.” ‘“‘Are you sure of it?’ queried 
the professor, doubtingly. ‘‘Why, yes, Sir,’’ 
replied H——, with the imperturbable gravity 
and that pasteboard countenance he always 
wore: “‘it had original over it in the paper I 
took it from!” . 

A ludicrous incident lately occurred on a 
Mississippi steamer, which we relate as a warn- 
ing to those who attempt to change the per- 
sonal adornments which nature has given 
them. A man who was journeying to Texas 
| with his wife, thought he would enjoy the 

luxury of shaving and shampooing. While 

this was going on he concluded to surprise 
| his wife, and at his request his eyebrows and 
| whiskers were changed from a fiery red to ra- 
ven blackness, and his head shaved. He has- 
| tened to his state-room, but was met at the 
| door by his spouse, outraged by the intrusion 

of a stranger asshe supposed, and admittance 
| refused. fie called himsglf her husband; she 
| said he was animposter. He attempted to 
| explain; it was useless. A crowd gathered 
|} round, and the laugh became general. At 

last, in his perplexity, the Hoosier exclaimed, 
| “Sallie, look at my feet!” One glance at the 
| pedal appendages assured her. “Yes, John,” 
| she said, “I know them feet. They can come 
in; but keep that head out of sight.” 














WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer, 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 490 Washington Street, 





BOSTON. 
Julyl5. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER 
| CONVEYANCERS, 
No. 5 Pemberton Sq- (Room 23), Boston. 

Examination of Titles of Real Estate ir all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth.. Drafting of all kinde 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 

Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
| Bowaap G. STEVENS. Mary E. STEVENS, 
Jan. 21. tf 











PIANO MANUFACTURERS. 
Call and Examine. 
385 Washington St., Boston. 
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Because | a 


It is impossible to say how many dog-days | 
there are in a year, because every dog has his | 


you think a stove-pipe hat is unbecoming to | 








DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 

OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
} SIC, 1 Pemberton square. The above cut represents 
the Piano that we will sell by paying $1 per day for 
| one year; being an elegantly carved rosewood case, 
| Seven Octave, Over Strung, Full size Piano, with im- 
roved Harp. 

Examine the Piano that we sell for $450 cash or $1.2 

ad day for one year, being the celebrated Steinwa 

cale Grand Square 74 Octave Piano, for power, neat 

| ness and quality of tone surpassing any Piano inthe 
| market. 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and Organs, 
from allthe principal makers, for sale for half the 
| original cost. 

Music Portfolio Piano Stool. 

| Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six 
| stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Be sure and call and examine be- 
ore buying these instruments elsewhere, 


Palace of Music Grand Square Piano Co, 
June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, President. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 TREMONT ST., 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 
Office hoursfrom 8 to 9 A. M. and 2 to 4 P. M. 
Mar. 11. ; 


Woman Suffrage Tracts, 


PUBLISHED BY 


The American Woman Suffrage Associa=s 
tion. 


No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the 

Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 

No.2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 

the New York Constitutional Convention, 
July 19, 1867. 


No.8, JOHN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit 


ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 

No.4, THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 
“Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet?” 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1869. 

No.5. SAMUEL E. SEWALL—‘“The Legal Condi- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts.” New 
and revised edition. 

No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—‘‘Woman’s Right and 
the Public Welfare.”’ Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
April 14, 1869. 


No.7. GEO. WM. CURTIS—‘“Fair Play for Wo- 
men.” Delivered before the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, New York, May 
12, 1870 

For sale at the office of the 


Woman’s Journal, 


3 Tremont Place, Boston. 





Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 
dred. 

(Ge Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 

Also, JOHN STUART MILL’S late admirable 
25 cents, or 

Feb. 18, 


work, “Tue SUBJECTION OF WOMEN.” 
30 cents by mail. 








ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1872. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 


| Devoted to the interests of WomAN, to her education- 
| al, industrial, legal and political Equality, and espe- 
| cially to her Rigut oF SUFFRAGE. 
Published Every Saturday by its Proprie= 
tors, in Boston, Chicago ahd St. Louis. 
| Junta Warp Howe, Lucy Stone, Henry B. 
| BLACKWELL and T. W. Hicornson, Editors. Mary 
A. LiverMoRE, Corresponding Editor. 
St. Louis Address, Fanny Hoty, 615 Chestnut St, 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Tar Woman’s JourRNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Suffrage who wish to the issue clear from en- 
tangling alliances with other reforms and the endless 
host of individual whims and vagaries—who would 
pursue it with the same singleness of aim that marks 
the movement in England, and the temperance and 
other special reforms in this country, have established 
a weekly paper, the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, published 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Wm. 
Lioyd Garrison and Mr. 'T. W. Higginson, assisted by 
accomplished friends of the cause. The WoMAnN’s 
JovurNAL is a fair and attractive paper in appearance; 
while the variety and spirit ofits articles, and the - 
nity, self-respect, good-humor and earnestness of i 
tone, will show how profoundly mistaken are those 
who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessa- 
rily characteristic of the discussion of the question. 
The JouRNAL 1s indispensable to those who would 
truly understand the character of the movement and 
measure its progress.—HHarper’s Weekly. 





TERMS: 
$2.50 year, invariably in advance. Singlecop 6 
cents. 


CLUB RATES: 
Any person sending five subscribers will receive a 
sixth copy FREE. Ten copies will be forwarded on re- 


ceipt of $20.00. 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp 


for i 

eitins Liberal terms to canvassers. 

For sale and subscriptions received by Taz New 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court street, Boston, and 
THe AMERICAN News Co., 119 Nassau street, New 


York. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of eight 
lines, first insertion, $1.00; subsequent insertion, 50 
cents. Business notices 20 cents perline. The price 
for advertising is uniform and inflexible. 





Boston Orrice—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremon* 
House, and second door from Beacon street. 

All communications for the Woman’s JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to Henry B. BLACKWELL. 

Letters oe remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to the Woman’s JOURNAL Boston, 





Also, Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman | 





HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASSB., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH knows 
to the trade, d 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 

galmon, Lake Trout, 

Salhaon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds 

Pollock, Halibut Fins, 

Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 

Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddies, Holland Herrings,&e, 

PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED, 
May 6. tf 





BOARDING IN NEW YORK CITY, 


Persons visiting New York, either for business, 
pleasure or instruction, will find pleasant rooms and 
good board at Dr, Miller's Home of Health, 41 West 
Twenty-Sixth St. Location near Madigon Square, 
the up-town hotels, and the principal lecture halls. 
Terms reasonable. Address 

MILLER, HAYNES & CO., Proprietors. 

June 10. ly 


Braman, Shaw & Co., 
; Importers of 


Sam.Laycocg & sons 








ENGLISH 


Hair Seating, 


MANUFACTURERS 





or 


PARLOR SUITS, 
Reclining Chairs. Sofas, Lounges, &c. 
Salesrooms, 27 Sadbury, cor. Portland Se. 
BOSTON. 

Jan.6. Factory---East Cambridge. 6m 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 


Importer and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie 

and Materials, Holly Wood articles, Om Vases, ete. 

Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. ax flowers, 

Fruit, etc., taught with all the latest improvements, 

Foliage, by an entirely new process, taught none ee 

- - comanie t, 351 Washington Street. 
ay 27. 








HOW TO EARN A FEW DOLLARS! 
Take an Agency for the New Health Monthly 


“THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH.” 
$2.00 a Year. 


Send stamp for particulars to 


Ss. R. WELLS, 
389 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
May 25. 2t 





This Cut illustrates the manner of Using 






DR. PIERCE’S 
Fountain Nasal Injector, | 





This instrnment is cepecially desigued for the 
perfect application of 
DOR SACE’S CATARRH REMEDY. 
It is the — of instrument yet invented 


with which fluid medicine can be carried high up 
aud perfectly applied to all parts of the affected na- 
tal passages, and the chambers or cavities com- 
municating therewith, in which sores and ulcers 
frequently exist, and from which the catarrhal dis- 
charge generally proceeds. The want of success 
in treating Catarrh heretofore has arisen largely 
from the impossibility of applying remedies to 
these cavities and chambers by any of the ordi 
nary methods. This obstacle in the way of ef- 
fecting cures is entirely overcome by the invention 
of the Douche. In using this insttument, the Fluid 
is carried by its own weight, (no snuffing, or 
pumping being required,) up one nostri] in a full 
gently flowing stream tothe ~~ portion of the 
nasal passages, passes jn*o and thoroughly cleans- 
esall the tnbes and chan.wers connected therewith, 
and flows out of the opposite nostril, Its use ie pleas- 
ant, and so simple that a child can understand 
it. Full and explicit directions ac- 
company each instrument. When used with this 
instrument, Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy cures re- 
cent attacks of **Cold in the Head” by 
a few applications. 

Symptomsof Catarrh. Frequent head- 
ache, discharge falling into throat, sometimes pro- 
fuse, watery, thick mucus, purulent,offensive, &c. 
In others a dryness, dry, watery, weak or inflamed 
eyes, stopping up or obstruction of nasal passages, 
ringing in ears, deafness, hawking and coughing 
to clear throat, ulcerations, scabs from ulcers, 
voice altered, nasal twang, offensive breath, im- 
paired or total deprivation of sense of smell and 
taste, dizziness, mental depression, loss of appe- 
tite, indigestion, enlarged tonsils, tickling cough, 
&c. Only a few of these symptoms are likely to 
be present in any case at one time. 

Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, when 
used with Dr. Pierce*’s Nasal Douche,. 
and accompanied with the constitutional treat- 
ment which is recommended in the pamphlet 
that wraps each bottle of the Remedy, is a per- 
fect specific for this’ loathsome disease, and the 

roprietor offers, in good faith, $500 reward 
‘or acase he can not cure. The Remedy is mild 
and pleasant to use,containing no trong or caustic 
drugs or poisons. The Catarrh Rem je eold at 
50 cents, Douche at 60 cents, by all Drug- 
gists, or cither will be mailed Rue rietor on 
receipt of 60 cents. BR. V. PIE M. D., 
Sole Proprietor, BUFFALO, N. ¥. —~--——— 
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Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, June 22, 1872. 


Premiums. 

For Ons new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Rescue;” price 
$2.50. 

For Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
engraving, “Our Woman Warriors,” worth $5.00. 

For Tz» new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
new chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,’ worth $15.00. 

em” Ovr Farenps will confer a great favor upon 
us, ifin purchasing goods from an advertisement seen 
in our columns, they say that they saw thesame in the 
Woman's JOURNAL. 

Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
nual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 


A NEW PREMIUM. 


To any who will send us two new sub- 
scribers fi WomMAn’s JOURNAL, we will 
give the very sensible and excellent book “Out 
OF HER SPHERE,” by Lizzie Boynton Harb- 
art, price $1.00. 


























THE FOURTEENTH PLANK. 


We are in receipt of letters, from different 
parts of the country, written by women who 
accept with gladness and gratitude, the Four- 
teenth Plank, in the Republican Platform. 
They hail it as a sign of better things to come, 
and, in that hope, are preparing to use their 
influence in favor of the candidates of that 


y: 

In the whole history of the Woman Suf- 
frage Movement, there has been nothing so 
touching as this eager grasping at the first 
recognition we have ever had from any nation- 
al party that had power to help. Nothing 
could have shown such an aching sense of 
need, 

Just as drowning men clutch at anything 
that seems to have substance, so have women 


caught at this; and in spite of long neglect, 
and repeated rebuffs , they forget it all, in grate- 


ful recognition of this first small sign of good 
will. 

More than once have the eyes of women 
‘been wet with tears when some State ac- 
tion dashed down hopes they had built too 
high. Now the tables seem turning, and 
tears, women-like, gush out, for very gladness. 

The following private letver (which the au- 
thor will pardon us for printing) shows how 
women accept this new ray of hope. 

My pEak Mrs. StoNE:—I must drop you a 
line just to tell you how overjoyed I was about 
that 14th Plank in the Philadelphia Platform. 
At last we are recognized ! I wept tears of joy 
over it. Now with what heart we can work 
for Grant and Wilson! I was also greatly 

leased at the nomination of the latter. I be- 
ieve they will be elected without difficulty. 
Our ladies are enthusiastic over the Conven- 
tion, and we shall do all we can to help on the 
party of progress and justice. I shall get out 
my in. Ihave not been able to look 
at it without a pang for a long time; our 
countrymen seemed to feel so much more for 
those who sought the life of the Republic than 
for those who strove to uphold it. Ah well— 
justice comes at last! 

The above expresses the thought and feel- 
ing of thousands of women whose flag has 
been put out of sight, who have had no heart 
to work for a country in which they were 
only subjects, and who could affiliate with no 
party in politics, because every party, as a par- 
ty, scouted their just claim to equal human 
rights. 

Parties whose successes are carried by votes 
will do well to learn the lesson which this 
sign of good will teaches. L. 8. 


THE PLATFORM AFFIRMED. 


The significance of the Woman Suffrage 
plank of the Philadelphia platform is greatly 
strengthened by the language of the candidates 
in their letters of acceptance. 

PRESIDENT GRANT closes his brief and 
modest letter as follows! 


With the expression of a sincere desire 
to see the time when the title of citizen will 
— with it all the protection and privileges 
1 e humblest, that it does to the most ex- 





As one entire half of all American citizens 
are women, and as one of the privileges of 
the most exalted is suffrage, this language 
means SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 

SENATOR WILSON is even more explicit. 
Speaking of the platform he says: 

To woman, too, and her new demands, it ex- 
tends fhe hands of grateful recognition, and 
profters them a most respectful inquiry. It rec- 
oguizes her noble devotion to the country 
and freedom; welcomes her admission to 
wider fields of usefulness; and commends 
her demands for additional rights to the 
calm and careful consideration of the nation; 
to guard well what has already been secured; 
to work out faithfully and wisely what is now 
in hand, and to consider the questions which 
are looming up to view, but a little way be- 
fore us. 

These are brave words,and no less sincere 
than brave. 

From the responses that reach the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL daily, from ladies in all 
parts of the country, we feel authorized to de- 
clare that the women of America accept the 
woman’s plank of the Republican platform 
with the simple, unquestioning faith to which 
it is entitled, and will work with a will to 
ensure the election of Grant aud Wilson, a- 
dopting both candidates and platform as their 
own. H. B. B. 





PEACE JUBILEE. 

The great World’s Peace Jubilee and Inter- 
national Musical Festival is worthy of its 
name. Its magnificent opening leaves noth- 
ing more to be desired than a continuation 
and close equal to its commencement. Its 
great attractions are the German solo singer, 
Madame Peschka Leutner, the British Gren- 
adier Guard Band, the Cornet Quartette of 
Emperor Wilhelm, Strauss, Madame Arabella 
Goddard, Madame Rudersdolph, the Boquet 
of Artists, the immense chorus 20,000 strong, 
the enormous organ and enthusiastic audi- 
ence. When we add the large drum, the vast 
balloon, the brilliant firemen, the multitudi- 
nous anvils and booming cannon, we have only 
touched the salient points, but have given no 
adequate conception of the brilliant and 
unique impression upon all the senses which 
makes admission to the Coliseum an era in 
a lifetime. 





PROPOSED RESOLUTION FOR THE BALTI- 
MORE CONVENTION. 


Many leading Democrats are actively at 
work to secure an endorsement of Woman 
Suffrage at Baltimore. The following slip is 
already in circulation among the delegates :— 

“Woman Suffrage Democrats, believing that 
officers of elections should be encouraged to 
register the names and receive the votes of 
women citizens equally with men, leaving 
the question of the legality of such votes to 
the Tocielon of the Legislatures of the several 
States, respectfully ask the adoption of the 
following Resolution by the National Demo- 
cratic Convention :— 

Resolved, That the Democratic party, true 
to its name and original purpose of recogniz- 
ing the sovereignty of the individual, does 
now cordially invite the sympathy, labor and 
vote of all citizens of the United States, irre- 
spective of sex, color or condition, and pledges 
itself to the protection of woman citizens at 
the ballot-box equally with men. 





WILL WOMEN VOTE? 


The London Examiner, noting the assertion 
that women could not be induced to vote if 
they had the right, refers to the statistics of 
their conduct in the municipal elections where 
they already enjoy the privilege. It gives the 
result of sixty-six contested municipal elec- 
tions. These are not selected cases, but are 
exhaustive so far as statistics can be obtained. 
The result is, that. out of every 1,000 women 
on the register, 516 went to the poll as com- 
pared with 564 out of every 1,000 men on the 
register. The lesson of those elections is 
more striking when the actual figures are giv- 
en, Out of 27,946 women registered where a 
contest occurred, 14,416 voted. Of men there 
were 166,787 on the register, and 94,080 at the 
poll. Making allowance for the reluctance of 
old spinsters to change their habits, and the 
more frequent illness of the sex, it is manifest 
that women, if they had the opportunity, 
would exercise the franchise as freely as men 
There is an end, therefore, of the argument 
that women would not vote if they had the 
power. 


ee 


NEW HAMPSHIRE WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Woman Suffrage 
Association of New Hampshire began at Con- 
cord, Tuesday evening, Mrs. Armenia S, 
White presiding. Among the speakers were 
Stephen S. Foster of Worcester, and Mrs. Ada 
C. Bowles of Cambridge. Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Campbell, Mrs. Churchill and others 
spoke yesterday. Particulars will appear in 
next week’s JOURNAL. 





PLANK 14---COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 


Nothing could be more significant and in- 
structive than the comments of the newspa- 
per press upon the Woman Suffrage plank, No. 
14, of the Republican Platform. Newspapers 
heartily friendly to the movement give it 
hearty greetings like the following. 

The Boston Commonwealth says: 

The platform of principles is sound, discreet, 
broad and progressive. No issue is avoided, 
and no reform isslighted. Native and adopt- 
ed citizens, the business man and the theo- 
rizer, colored and white, women as well as 
men, have their word of recognition, judi- 
ciously said and felicitously expressed. We are 
particularly pleased that the Woman Suffrage 
question was courageously met with as cor- 
dial a favor as could be asked or expected of 
a National Convention of voting males solely. 
It indicates that the Republican party has not 
yet become effete, but welcomes new issues and 
further light. No Republican has reason to 
be otherwise than proud of the new platform. 

The Washington Daily Chronicle says: 

The platform of principles adopted by the 
Convention we are sure will meet the appro- 
bation of all true Republicans, It embodies 
the grand, progressive, social! and political 
truths upon which the Republican party 
gained its past glorious triumphs—truths 
which are just as necessary in their new 
applications to the circumstances of to-day as 
they were at any previous period in the his- 
tory of the party. They contemplate the 
completion of the unfinished work of the 
present and the realization of the grandest 
hopes of the future. 

The plank in the platform recognizing the 
services of the “loyal women in the cause of 
freedom,” and, welcoming them “to wider 
fields of usefulness,” and which proceeds 
to declare that their “honest demands 
for additional rights should be treated with 
respectful consideration,’ although some- 
what ambiguous in expression, and when sub- 
jected to the test of critical examination is 
found to mean but little as to tangible results, 





is nevertheless looked upon by the Woman 
Suffragists as a recognition of their cause, and 
being the first ye given by a great national 

litical party is received by them with great 

favor. 

There was a contest in committee over the 
adoption of the resolution which was cham- 
pioned by some of the best men belonging to 
the Convention. 

General Hawley, of Connecticut, and chair- 
man of the sub-committee appointed to draft 
the resolutions and platform, was actively o 
posed to its being reported. It was maiuly 
through the efforts of Colonel Edward Dan- 
iels, editor of the State Journal, published at 
Richmond, Va., and a prominent member of 
the delegation from that State, that it was fi- 
nally adopted. 

rs. Livermore, who had been anxiously 
waiting the action of the Convention upon 
this point, will go into the campaign for 
General Grant. She says she is a Republican ; 
although not allowed a voice in the party she 
belongs to it by marriage, and is firm in the 
conviction that all the hopes entertained by 
the advocates of human rights, whether of 
race, condition, or sex,must look for their 
fruition at the hands of the Republican party. 

All will remember the good service this lady 
did in New Hampshire last fall, speaking and 
writing for the success of the Republican par- 
ty in that State, and will hail her accession to 
the ranks of the workers with satisfaction. 

There was a meeting in the evening at E. 
M. Davis’, the son-in-law of Lucretia Mott, of 
the Radical Club of women, who had gathered 
to see what the Convention would brirg to 
them. Susan Anthony, who at first was in- 
clined to feel dissatisfied with the meager half- 
loaf offered by the Convention, has finally 
accepted the situation, and will go in and help 
elect the nominees of the Philadelphia Con- 
vention, as most likely to follow up this action 
with broader and better work for her sex. 


The Chicago Post says: 


As an expression of the principles and pur- 
poses of a great party in the twelfth year of 
its national triumph it is somewhat remarka- 
ble far its elearness, its vigor, and its modera- 
tion. The brief summary of the achieve- 
ments of the party is most dramatically set 
forth; its suppression of the rebellion, its 
emancipation of the slaves, its prosecution of 
reconstruction, its guaranty of free home- 
steads to the industrious pore, and its paying 
off of the public debt while diminishing the 
burden of taxation. Its maxims for the fu- 
ture are that the constitutional amendments 
“should be ‘cordially supported because they 
are right, not merely tolerated because they 
are law;’”’ that no more grants of public land 
to railroads should be permitted; that the 
soldiers who fought to save the Union are en- 
titled to undying honor, and that pensions 
should be extended to classes not now includ- 
ed; that the civil service reform should be 
carried out; that the franking privilege ought 
to be abolished so that the rates of postage 
may be reduced; that the national debt must 
be paid in full; that the tariff should be so 
laid as to secure good wages; that the de- 
mands of woman for the ballot are entitled 
to respectful consideration. 


The Richmond, Va, State Journal says: 


A stronger or more comprehensive declara- 
tion of principles could not have been made 
than that put forth by the Republican party 
at Philadelphia. It meets fairly and squarely 
every prominent issue now before the country, 
as well as many minor questions which are 
only beginning to claim public consideration. 

The platform is broad enough for every class 
and every legitimate interest in the country 
to stand upon. No living issue is dodged or 
ignored, but upon all public questions there is 
a frank, manly, and statesmanlike expression 
of opinion. 


The Christian Union would have been glad 
of a stronger expression in favor of woman 
suffrage and says: 


As to the Republican Platform, it is good 
enough and poor enough to answer all the 
ends for which platforms are ordinarily con- 
structed. It states clearly the points about 
which the party has a determined policy, and 
obscurely the things about which it is not so 
certain, and then it bows and kisses its hand 
to several side questions which it will not op- 
pose, but is not prepared to oa We could 
have wished for a simpler, briefer, and more 
explicit enunciation of the points of republi- 
can faith. If every article had the decision 
that is shown in the last, it would have had 
more power. The soft spots, the vole-craving 
articles weaken it. 

It has the fault of all documents which solic- 
it as if they were in fear of losing. Many a sen- 
sible woman laughs at her suitor‘s love-letters, 
but takes him. The man is right manly and 
noble, but his declarations of love somewhat 
weak. The best Deng of the Republican 
party is its own fifteen years’ record. That 
record is not closed. We hope for a future as 
noble as the past; and we shall secure it if the 
friends of the party will boldly hew at its faults, 
and insist upon their correction by the party 
itself, instead of bolting, and seeking to build 
up a party of odds and ends. 

Now for Baltimore! 


The National Standard (Temperance) 
says: 

“The platform adopted at Philadelphia is, 
as a whole, a better one than that issued from 
Cincinnati. It is more pronounced concern- 
ing the equal rights of colored citizens against 
whom there is still much proscriptive preju- 
dice; its declarations concerning capital and 
labor, and the public domain, if in good faith, 
are significant; and it even hints in extreme- 
ly cautious phrase, at Woman Suffrage! 
Nothing for Temperance.” 

The New York Times (Conservative Repub- 
lican) says: 

The general plan of the platform is founded 
upon the draft which was sent in by George 
William Curtis, and the civil service reform 
plank, as it appears, is substantially as framed 
by him. It meets with universal approval 
among the delegates. The exordium of the 
platform which sums up the work and the 
history of the Republican party was written 
by Gen. Hawley. The civil rights plank was 
prepared by Judge Ray, of Louisianna, and is 
satisfactory to the Southern Republicans of 
both colors, who make many comparisons be- 
tween its open, unflinching avowal and the 
unhappy truckling on this question which dis- 
figures the Cincinnati resolutions, The work- 
ing men’s plank is placed in the platform very 
nearly as it was written and forwarded by 





Wendell Phillips and S. P. Cummings, who 
accompanied it with a letter saying that it 
would satisfy the working men in that shape. 
There were innumerable drafts of working- 
men’s resolutions sent in. The Committee 
was generally anxious to adopt one that was 
more definite in its tone, but agreed to this one 
finally out of deference to its framers. The 
sixteenth resolution is the work of Hermann 
Raster, and its admirable phraseology is com- 
mented upon in a en complimentary 
to its author. The New Englanders were, 
some of them, inclined to ome it at first, 
but it was finally adopted with hardly a dis- 
sent. Woman’s plank in the platform is one 
of the two resolutions sent in by Blackwell, 
accompanied by an intimation that the adop- 
tion of the first would satisfy the Woman Suf- 
frage people, being a step so far in advance of 
anything they have ever received before, that 
they could well afford to be grateful. It is 
urged by some to-night that it means nothing 
whatever, but those most interested reply to 
this that it is at least a recognition, nt that 
means a great deal. There was very little op- 
position to embodying it in the platform, when 
the Committee came tovote. The tariff plank, 
it is understood, is mainly the work of Judge 
Scofield, the Chairman of the Committee; 
some changes were made in the draft as orig- 
inally prepared by him, and the Committee 
were entirely agreed that the plank was amply 
up to the sentiment of the country. 

The Chicago Journal (Anti Suffrage Repub- 
lican, says: 

The woman’s rizhts ‘question is treated re- 
spectfully, no stand being taken for or against 
it. The only danger of female suffrage has 
come from ungallant hostility, always sure to 
re-act. Give to woman all her civil and indus- 
trial rights, and we shall hear no more about 
woman suffrage, except from the luckless few 
of the sex who “go mourning all their days’’ 
because they were born females. 


The Liberal papers are naturally jealous 
and deprecatory. The Springfield Repubdli- 
can says: 


The platform has not yet been telegraphed 
entire, but a despatch from Mr. Bowles says 
it is long and tedious, and has a plank for 
everybody and everything. On the tariff it is 
plainly protection, and it declares that the 
claims of women are entitled to respectful 
consideration. In fact it goes more or less 
courageously for all the reforms, 


On further reflection the Republican adds: 


The Phil. platform was the work of many 
pens, but of few brains, as already hinted. The 
exordium, setting forth the work and virtues 
of the Republican party, was by Gen. Haw- 
ley; the civil service plank and the general 
outline or plan of the platform were drawn 
by George W. Curtis; the civil rights resolu- 
tion was from Judge Ray of Louisiana; the 
point-no-point resolution about capital and la- 
bor was sent on by Wendell Phillips and S, P. 
Cummings, and is the attempt of those dema- 
gogues to carry over the labor men to the 
Grant ticket; Herman Raster, the German 
editor at Chicago, contributed the resolution 
against unconstitutional laws and interference 
with the supremacy of local governments, 
which is rather an attack upon the adminis- 
tration than otherwise; and the woman reso- 
lution is a watered ay Ae the originally very 
thin declaration of the Republican convention 
of Massachusetts last year, and was asked for 
by Mr. Blackwell, who has taken a contract 
to give the moral aid and comfort of the wo- 
man —- party to Grant and Wilson. 
Where the document speaks decidedly or af- 
firmatively, it is more in contradiction and 
censure of the Republican party and its pres- 
ent leadership, than of approval or in sympa- 
thy. Its various features and general drift 
seem to be the result of the combined de- 
sires of one set of men, like Gen. Hawley and 
Mr. Curtis, to call the administration and the 
party to higher ground than they now hold, 
and of another set of men to cheat the voters 
with fine words into the idea that they were 
already upon it. The one we fear is a vain 
effort, the other we can only hope will prove 
80. 


The Golden Age sneers as follows at its 
former friends: 


It is said that the unexpectedly kind recep- 
tion the women met with at Phildelphia has 
quite unmanned some of them. If it has 
had the effect of making a few of them a 
little more womanly no one will particularly 
object. We are not surprised that the Con- 
vention had such an effect upon the women; 
it seems to have taken most of the manliness 
out of the men. 


And adds: 


It is something that the women got a recoz- 
nition at the Philadelphia Convention. Of 
course everybody knows that the woman 
plank is the thinnest bit of pasteboard im- 
aginable, and means about as much as “ Very 
truly yours,”’ at the end of a letter; and we 
never heard of a woman’s basing a suit for 
breach of promise on this complimentary ap- 
pendage to an ordinary epistle. The women 
who see the dawn of the millennium in the 
nebulous generalities of the Philadelphia 
platform must be in a desperate plight, and 
like the ancient maiden we hear of, and al- 
ways regarded as apocryphal, who exclaimed 
out of her impatience, “Anything, in the 
shape of a husband, good Lord!’ If Mrs. 
Livermore and Lucy Stone and Miss Gordon 
can wax eloquent over Grant, their enthusi- 
asm must be irrepressible. 


The New York Nation is thoroughly en- 
raged, and thinks that the recognition of wo- 
man should “be visited with severe punish- 
ment.’? The comment is as follows: 


The platform is a most extraordinary pro- 
duction, on which we have commented else- 
where, and, if it was not for Greeley’s pres- 
ence in the field, would surely be visited with 
severe punishment. The basis of it, it is said, 
was furnished by Mr. G. W. Curtis and Dr. 
G. B. Loring; but afterwards Wendell Phil- 
lips, S. B. Cummings, and Henry Blackwell, 
husband of Lucy Stone, got a chance at it, 
and made it the wonderful ‘thing that it is. 
Wendell Phillips and Cummings supplied the 
Labor Plank, and Mr. Blackwell the Woman 
Suffrage Plank. The dupes especially aimed 
at by the whole document are thirteen in 
number: 1. Man. 2. Colored man. 3. The 
Irishman. 4. The German man. 5. The 
Free-Trader. 6. The Protectionist. 7. The 
States-Rights man. 8. The Centralizer. 9. 
The Capitalist. 10. The Laborer. 11. The 
Moderate Drinker. 12. Woman. 13. The 








——_. 


Opponent of Female Suffrage. 14, 
Advocate of Female Suffrage. The a 
dent has accepted the nomination in a mod- 
est and sensible letter, which was probably 
written by himself, but which contains noth- 
ing worthy of note except the confession that 
“past experience may guide him in avoiding 
mistakes inevitable with novices in all profes- 
sions and occupations.” 

And n: 

The Woman Plank is worthy of attentive 
consideration. The object is to bid against 
the Democrats for the support of the active 
female politicians of the day, and, at the same 
time, avoid alarming the opponents of Female 
Suffrage. So the plank does not say that the 
Convention is in favor of Female Suffrage; 
far from it. . It says that “the Republican par- 
ty is gratefui to the loyal women of the 
North,” and ‘‘that the honest demands of any 
class of citizens for additional rights should 
be treated with respectful consideration.” In 
this way a bint is given that suffrage is com- 
ing to woman, if she presses for it, though 
nothing whatever is pledged or promised, by 
means of a proposition as barren and as flat 
as a statement that every citizen is entitled to 
the quiet, undisturbed reading of his own 
newspaper, subject to the Constitution of the 
United States. 


The Nation is so worked up by the nomina- 
tion of Henry Wilson, a progressive man, 
upon a progressive platform, for which it just- 
ly regards the Hon. Geo. B. Loring as in a 
measure responsible that it snarls as follows: 


We can imagine, by-the-by, with what sin- 
cere pleasure Dr. Loring seconded Mr, Wil- 
son’s nomination. We hope we shall have 
the pleasure of recording the Doctor’s defeat 
when he and Mr. Butler and Mr. Dawes con- 
tend for that seat, or for any other which may 
be in the market next winter. 


The Boston Globe sees the situation at a 
glance, and sententiously remarks: 


As for Mr. Greeley, the women have voted 
point blank against him, and make all manner 
of opposition to his nomination. Were wo- 
men to vote they would go en masse for Grant, 
and that would settle the question. 


The Boston Advertiser recognizes woman 
as a political power, and says: 


Yesterday morning the New York Tribune 
contained a leader which must have made its 
followers shiver. “Grant and Wilson,’ it says 
‘‘make a strong ticket. It can be beaten by 
one in opposition, not by two. Baltimore can 
elect Grant if it will, Henry Wilson is a 
working man and life-long Republican, who 
has passed through thirty years of political 
contests without a question of his devotion 
to principle, or a stain upon his integrity. To 
eo these men in nomination the machinery 

as been used of the party still the greatest 
in the country, bearing the prestige of contin- 
uous and beneficent success, and still regarded 
by hundreds of thousands of the best men and 
women of the land as the savior of the Re- 
public in the past and its only sure protection 
now.” The judgment of these hundreds of 
thousands of the best men and women in this 
Republic is quite likely to command the ap- 
proval of a majority of all the voters, and why 
does it not deserve it? 


The Boston Post (Democratic Progressive) 
think that Woman Suffragists have been bad- 
ly treated and observes that: 


The exclusive character of the Philadelphia 
Covention was well illustrated by the rejection 
of the Mormon delegation from Utah. The 
Gentile delegation had no difficulty in secur- 
ing admission,but in spite of the efforts of an 
indignant Californian, who wished to see fair 
play the Mormons were obliged to remain with- 
out the fold. The apologetic remark of a Massa- 
chusetts delegate, that they were not excluded 
on account of their religion, seems altogether 
superfluous in view of the fact that they were 
strongly anti-Grant, which is, of course, the 
only reason why their credentials proved un- 
satisfactory. This is not as monstrous, how- 
ever, as the treatment of the Woman Suffra- 
gists by the Convention. Rebuffed at Cincin- 
nati, they had been counting on a favorable 
reception at Philadelphia, but were doomed to 
receive a most impolite snubbing at the hands 
of the radical statesmen. This seems really 
cruel when it is considered that the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL hefe has been so obsequiously Re- 
publican, and so many of the fair orators at 
the recent anniversary meetings have de- 
nounced Greeley with the utmost violence. 
But the women, like their more callous men 
and brethern, must learn that a clique so ar- 
bitrary as the Radical party is a law unto it- 
self, and does not see the necessity of being 
either conciliatory or just. 

The criticism of the Boston Post will be es- 
pecially gratifying to woman suffragists if it 
will bestir itself to put into the Baltimore plat- 
form next month a full frank endorsement of 
the equal political rights of woman. 


The N. Y. Independent says: 

A noteworthy resolution in the Philadelphia 
platform is the first recognition that the cause 
of Woman Suffrage has had in American na- 
tional politics; and, though very discreetly 
worded so as to suggest a great deal and say 
nothing at all, is enthusiastically received by 
the suffragists. And here we would warn the 
London Spectator that it was not from any fear 
that the Woodhull ticket would draw off a 
hundred votes that the Republicans were in- 
duced to adopt this resoiution. While consid- 
erably gratified that the Convention at Phila- 
delphia was willing to utter even an ambigu- 
ous word of cheer to the friends of the move- 
ment, we trust that within the next four years 
the party may be able to come up to the posi- 
tion on the subject which Abraham Lincoln 
took in the first political manifesto which we 
have from his pen, addressed to the people of 
Sangamon County, when he was a candidate 
for the Illinois legislature. We quote the first 
two paragraphs: 

“To THE Epitor oF ‘THE JOURNAL’ ?} 

“In your paper of last Saturday I see a com- 
munication over the signature of ‘Many Vot- 
ers’ in which the candidates who are announc- 
ed in the Journal are called upon to ‘show 
their hands.’ Agreed. Here’s mine. I go 
for all sharing the privilege of the government 
who assist in bearing its burdens. Conse- 
quently, I go for admitting all whites to the 
right of suffrage who pay taxes or bear arms 
(by no means excluding females). 

* * *# *& & & 


‘New SALEM, June 13, 1836.” 
The italics are Mr. Lincolu’s. Those who 
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his exclusion of n will remember 
wae next year, in 1837, he was one of the 
two representatives who found courage to pro- 
test against the resolutions of the legislature 
condemning abolition. 
The New York Evening Post (Free Trade) 


says: 

Of the eighteen resolutions pees by the 
Convention some are merely useless, like these 
on peace, on the debt, on the amendments, on 
the soldiers and sailors and on the rights of 
adopted citizens, which only assert what all 

arties agree to accept. Others are deceptive, 
fike those on the revival of commerce, on cap- 
ital and labor, and on Woman Suffrage, since 
they present a promise to the ear which they 
will break to the hope ; others, again, are con- 
tradictory in themselves, like those on decen- 
tralization and on the Ku-Klux and bayonet 
election laws ; others are contradictory of the 
practices of the y, like those on civil ser- 
vice, on the franking privilege, and on the re- 
sumption of specie payments; while that reso- 
lution which ought to have been the frankest, 
clearest and most emphatic of all—we mean 
the one relating to revenue, the most impor- 
tant present topic—if it be not an inanity or a 
juggle, is a recognition of the protective fallacy, 
‘and so in downright conflict with the rest of the 
platform, which approves liberty, equal rights, 
the encouragement of commerce and ship- 
building, the limited nature of the powers 
a | to the federal government, and the 
general duty of impartial legislation. 

The Boston News (Temperance) says: 

The platform adopted by the Philadelphia 
Convention is very much in substance like 
that of 1868, with, of course, such improve- 
ments as the demands of the present time re- 

uire. We would like to see in it the enun- 
ciation of temperance principles, or at least a 
recognition of that important reform; but we 
hope and expect the Republican party will yet 
endorse it, as it must every measure of true 
progress. On the whole, the ayy is a 

one, and will be approved by the people 
next November, 


The Watchman and Reflector says: 


The platform, which consists of the usual 
platitudes, was adopted all but unanimously, 
and no attention was paid to the few dissent- 
ers. Some additions were made to it, in sup- 
port of civil service reform, in approval of am- 
nesty, and so forth; but, as a whole, it is the 
same old timber that did duty in the same old 
way in 1864 and 1868, and modified to meet 
the imperative demands of change and time. 
It speaks well for the hopefulness of the dele- 

ates who adopted it, that faith is expressed 
fa it that there will be an early resumption of 
specie payments, said payments being now in 
the twelfth year of suspension, while it is sev- 
en years since peace was restored, and sus- 
pension was strictly a war measure! On the 
whole, the platform is a good one, could it be 
lived up to, that is, would the party stand upon 
it; but seldom is it that any party troubles it- 
self much about its platform. 

The Worcester Spy says: 

The resolutions advpted by the Convention 
will bear close scrutiny. They contain as lit- 
tle buncombe as is admissable according to the 

revailing taste in such documents, and express 
fn clear and well chosen language the position 
of the Republican party on the issues of the 
day. The Labor and Woman Suffrage causes 
are now for the first time recognized in a na- 
tional party platform. 

We have also examined about one hundred 


-country papers, which give a summary of the 


platform, and condense Plank Fourteen as fol- 
lows: “The claim for Woman Suffrage will 
receive respectful consideration.” 

It is unnecessary to add that whenever 
our claim does receive respectful considera- 
tion at the hands of the Republican party, Wo- 
man Suffrage will be promptly conceded. 

H. B. B. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


We record with unmingled regret the death 
of Mrs. MARY ANN JOHNSON, wife of Oliver 
Johnson, a well-known and honored friend of 
Woman Suffrage, and every other philanthrop- 
ic and progressive enterprize. Her funeral 
took place at her residence No. 90 East 12th 
Street, New York, last Monday week. The pres- 
ence of William Lloyd Garrison, Lucretia Mott, 
Rey. O. B. Frothingham, Mary Booth, Miller 
McKim, Augusta Larned, Aaron M. Powell, 
Wendell Phillips Garrison, Horace Greeley 
and other eminent friends evinced the high 
regard in which she was held and the pro- 
found sympathy felt for her bereaved husband. 

Her final resting-place is in the lovely and 
sequestered burial ground of the Progressive 
Friends at Longwood, Pa., among familiar 
scenes and friends, to whom she was tenderly 
attached. 

The life of Mrs. Johnson was identified with 
the anti-slavery and woman’s rights move- 
ments from the beginning. Her death was as 
peaceful as her life was useful, and she will 
be long remembered for a character and life 
of consistent and disinterested benevolence. 





Seta PAINE of Chicago, the well-known 
founder of the Woman’s Home, in that city, 
was interred at Graceland Cemetery, last 
week, Rev. Dr. Ryder and Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer were the officiating clergymen. The fu- 
neral took place from the Home. Affecting 
funeral discourses were delivered by the rever- 
end gentlemen who were present. The burial 
Services were impressive, and a large concourse 
of friends and mourners attended the remains 
to their final resting-place. 

Mr. Paine was probably one of the noblest 
as he was certainly one of the most eccentric 
men of his generation. His whole life was 
Spent in humanitarian enterprizes too utopian 
to be successful but invaluable for their gener- 
ous and suggestive character. We shall not 
soon forget seeing the huge frame structure 
visible for miles upon the Northwestern prai- 
ries, and christened by its builder, “Humanity’s 
Barn.” Here, all were welcome who professed 


to desire a better social order, and no human 
being was ever repulsed from its hospitable 
threshold. 

Seth Paine deserves to be ranked with John 
Brown as a man of unbending principle and 
absolute fidelity to his convictions. The Wo- 
man’s Home, his most practical and success- 
ful enterprize was also his last. 

He carries to his grave the blessings of many 
unfortunates, and dies without an enemy. 





SALEM, Mass., June 2d. 

Eprrors WoMAN’s JOURNAL:—We, the 
members of the Official Board of the Essex 
County Woman’s Suffrage Association, desire 
to express our common sorrow at the removal 
by death of Mrs. ANNIE M.S. GALVIN, our 
President and valued co-worker. 

Our cause has lost the visible help of one of 
its truest and most devoted friends; but let us 
trust that, in ways unseen, her influence may 
be with us for good. The exceeding beauty of 
her character, the simplicity of her mind, and 
her devotion to all good causes, won our 
hearts, and made her a rare example and in- 
spiration in our work. While we share the 
sorrow of those to whom in the most intimate 
relations she was so precious, we shall cherish 
her memory as one of the priceless treasures 
of our lives. 

In behalf of the Association 
D. R. Hewrrt, Secretary. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


“Strauss show which way the wind blows”’! 
which probably explains the enthusiasm 
Strauss is producing at the Coliseum. 


Rey. Phebe A. Hanaford preached the annu- 
al sermon at the Connecticut State Universa- 
list Convention, held in Stamford, on the 12th 
of June. 


Five of the nine Republican papers in IIli- 
nois, which were at first disposed to favor the 
Greeley-Brown ticket, now fly the Grant-Wil- 
son colors. 


The woman suffragists of the Pacific slope 
have just held a convention in San Francisco, 
commencing on Tuesday, the 18th, and con- 
tinuing in session three days. 


The international Y. M.C. A. Convention 
at Lowell on Wednesday elected H. Thane 
Miller of Cincinnati as president. Gov. Wash- 
burne made an earnest address. Thane Mil- 
ler is a noble-hearted man and a pronounced 
Woman Suffragist. 


Lowell has a Young Women’s Christian 
Association, with a membership of six hun- 
dred. There are nine thousand female ope- 
ratives in the city. And this great personal, 
moral, and industrial interest is not repre- 
sented by a single vote! 


Mr. Alanson J. Fox, of Painted Post, N. Y., 
as a memorial to his wife, has given to Vassar 
College $6,000, the interest on it to be given 
yearly tosome young woman to enable her to 
pursue her studies. The preference is to be 
given to daughters of Baptist ministers. 


The ladies of North Scituate, Mass., are 
more patriotic than the sterner sex. As the 
citizens had made no aarangements for dec- 
orating the soldiers’ graves, a number of the 
fair sex met together, formed a procession, 
marched through the principal streets, and 
visited the two cemeteries to deposit their flo- 
ral offering s. 


The telegraphic rumor that Hayti is men- 
aced by invasion from President Baez is ut- 
terly false and foolish. Ié is part of a series of 
telegraphic falsehoods which have been kept up 
for the purpose of defeating the annexation of 
Santo Domingo, and which have done much to 
embitter the mind of Mr. Sumner, and to mis- 
lead the American people. 


We invite the attention of our readers to 
the advertisement of Sarah H. Peirce and sis- 
ters, offering for sale the Bristol Boarding- 
School, Bristol, Pa. The location is a desira- 
ble one on the Delaware River, about an hour 
from Philadelphia. The school has long been 
one of the very best reputation. It is a rare 
opportunity for purchasers. 


Mrs. Henry Tattersal, of Manchester, N. H., 
was drawn under the cars at the railroad sta- 
tion in that city, Friday, and killed. Both Jegs 
were severed above the knees, She attempt- 
ed to get off a train while it was in motion, 
and it is supposed that her clothing caught 
upon some part of the platform. When wo- 
men wear shorter and more rational dresses, 
such accidents will be less frequent. 


The Liberal Christian says that the Com- 
monwealth asks a pertinent question. It has 
been voted that the new Normal school for 
girls, in Boston, shall be placed in charge of 
‘a man of liberal college education.” The 
educational qualification is good. But why 
must it necessarily be aman? Why shut out 
from that eminently suitable position a woman 
who may be as thoroughly qualified? And it 
is now just possible for a woman to become so. 


Woman’s influence at Lowell was demon- 
strated on the 10th inst., before the Board of 


Aldermen. For several years petitions have |, 


been before the Board, for setting off a por- 
tion of Park square for the use of base bail 





exercises. Last year it was signed by Gen. 


jaw bone was broken in three 





Butler, but was not successful. This evening 
a petition of ladies, headed by Mrs. Butler and 
many of the creme de la creme of Lowell, 
was favorably received, and the Mayor direct- 
ed to allot the space. 


Mary Fitzpatrick, who was terribly beaten 
by her drunken husband at number 383 Van 
Brunt Street, Brooklyn, last Sunday night, 
died of her injuries at the Long Island College 
Hospital, Tuesday evening, and Coroner Jones 
held an inquest in the case. The woman's 
face and head were bruised terribly, and her 
laces. Her 
left eye had also been rendered sightless by a 
kick from her husband’s heavy boot. 


Now while it is not true that every opponent 
of Woman Suffrage abuses his wife, it is true 
that every brute who does so is bitterly oppos- 
ed to Woman Suffrage. Does not this fact 
stand for something? 


Senator Wilson has resigned the chairman- 
ship of the National Congressional Republican 
Committee, deeming that position incom- 
patible with his candidacy as nominee for 
Vice-President. Senator Harlan of Iowa, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior, Cowan, Gov. 
Cook, Judge J. M. Edmonds, and Frederick 
Douglass have been appointed the resident ex- 
ecutive committee. The committee hear 
cheering reports of the prospects of the party 
from all quarters. 


At a recent Woman Suffrage meeting in 
London, the hall was so crowded that when 
the speakers arrived they couldn’t get in. 
Mrs. Prof. Fawcett and others climbed in by a 
ladder at a window, back of the stage, and 
when she came to speak said: “We are told 
that women have not so much energy as men. 
I deny it. A moment ago I was outside of 
this room in the thick of a crowd with Mr. Ar- 
thur Arnold. Mr. Arnold is still in the crowd. 
Iam here.” The little woman was roundly 
applauded. 


The Ladies “Union Lecture Club” of 
Nashua, N. H., are progressing finely. The 
course for next winter is already made up and 
lecturers engaged. The following are engag- 
ed, Mrs. Stowe, Dr. E. C. Bolles, Salem, Mass., 
Mrs. Livermore, Maj. H. C. Dane, Rev. W. H. 
H. Murray, Mrs. Leonovens, John B. Gough, 
Julia Ward Howe, Rev. Mr. Wetherby of this 
place, and aconcert by Homer Talerst. Should 
the course prove a financial success they will 
probably supplement it by four or five single 
lectures from distinguished speakers. 


The Merrimack Journal—Mr, Colby’s paper 
—prognosticates a little on the political situa- 
tion :— 

There are two elements that come into cal- 
culation in the pending Presidential election 
with great force, as either of them may decide 
the result—the Southern vote and the German 
vote. 


It is not so generally known, but equally 
true that there is a third element more potent 
than either to which the Republicans have 
wisely appealed and which will decide the re- 
sult for Grant and against Greeley. This is 
the WomAn’s SUFFRAGE VOTE. 


An ex-mayor of Cincinnati, tired of the 
hurry and bustle of the world, has retired to 
the islandof St. Viucint, Fla., where, sur- 
rounded by beautiful scenery, choice books 
and with no other campanion than a servant 
or two, he hopes to pass quietly the remain- 
der of his days. This is a modern phase of 
hermit life, and one that is certainly superior 
to the conventional idea. Our hermit has his 
hunting and fishing, the best thought of all 

es embalmed in books, a ready and attach- 
ed attendant, a demesne of 7000 acres, and the 

roud consciousness of being “monarch of all 
he surveys,’’ subject to no interference in the 
control of his kingdom. 


Together with the presence of unlimited 
sand-flies and mosquitos—also total absence of 
‘woman’s society—charming prospect! 


A young lady at Margaretsville, Va., com- 
mitted suicide last week, because her brother 
was a forger. 

This is an evidence that women’s minds 
should be cultivated as well as their affections. 

Here is another case which has just occurred, 
and which teaches the same moral :— 

A young lady named Leimberger, belonging 
in St. Louis, employed by Madame Janauschek 
in the capacity of tiring maid, became infatu- 
ated with the business agent of the company, 
Mr. Fred Pilot, and because her love was not 
returned, she committed suicide at Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

Is it not time to pray Heaven to send us 
more strong-minded women instead of decry- 


ing them? 


Mr. William H. Ladd, of Chauncy Hall 
school, with three of his elder pupils, sailed 
for England in the Hecla, meaning to make a 
short stay there, and to pass the summer va- 
cation in Switzerland. For many years Mr. 
Ladd has been a careful and enthusiastic stu- 
dent of European literature in all its branches ; 
his knowledge of history, romance, legend and 
poetry will make this pleasure trip yield the 
noblest kind of instruction to his young com- 
panions, while his own freshness of feeling 
and hearty sympathy will ensure to them 
plenty of amusement and the best time possi- 
ble. If our good wishes avail, Mr. Ladd will 
have a prosperous voyage, and will find the 
rest he so much needs, and all the pleasure he 
so well deserves. 


The Chicago Ladies Christian Union has 
many more applications for good cooks, wash- 
ers and ironers, and competent dressmakers, 
than it has been able to supply. Applications 





for such situations may be made to it by mail, 
and if accompanied by the proper reference, 
will receive prompt attention. Applicants re- 
siding in other parts of the country can usual- 
ly obtain leave to refer to some one whose 
standing can be ascertained through the dif- 
ferent ministers, or the Commercial Agencies. 
A large number of competent kitchen girls, 
willing to render faithful service for good wa- 
ges, could find situations in every way desira- 
ble. The supply of second girls and ordinary 
sewers, exceed the demand; but nothing is 
more difficult to obtain here now, than a well- 
qualified, faithful, and economical cook, wash- 
er, and ironer; or a skillful and otherwise com- 
petent dressmaker, who will go to private 
houses and do that kind of work. Office of 
the Ladies’ Christian Union, No, 97 West 
Randolph street. 


The growth of Woman Suffrage is evidenced 
by the increasing liberality of the community 
towards every enterprize looking towards the 
amelioration of woman’s lot. The late Samu- 
el A. Way of Buston, after making a large num- 
ber of general bequests in his will, directs that 
the residue of his property and all incomes ac- 
cruing therefrom shall be held in trust by four 
gentlemen, to be used for the benefit of the 
needle-women of Boston. The language of 
Mr. Way’s will shows how well he appreciated 
the needs and hardships of sewing-girls in 
large cities, and how dear an object to his heart 
was the devising of some means of relief. He 
says his principal aim in making these gener- 
ous bequests is, “to help workers to constant 
employment at fair prices, and to desirable 
houses at fair rents.” Headds:— 


When, however, the realization of this ob- 
ject is so far effected that the said trustees 
shall consider that in the furtherance of my 
design, direct charitable aid may be pro 
erly extended to those in need, who may be 
unable to work, I desire that such aid be be- 
stowed under suitable limitations, Except un- 
der extraordinary circumstances, it is my wish 
that such aid shall not be offered to any 
one person for a longer period than three 
successive months, preferring rather to extend 
temporary relief to the casually necessitous, 
than to provide for other cases which are bet- 
ter met by the liberal beneficence of our many 
charitable institutions. 


Mr. Way further suggests that the trustees 
create two funds, one as a labor fund and the 
other as a building fund, which are to be em- 
ployed respectively in supplying work and 
building houses for the sewing women. The 
details of the plan are also considerably elabo- 
rated. Mr. Way, towards the close of his life, 
showed a most generous interest in the welfare 
of our hard working needle-women, and this 
bequest will ever keep his memory green. 


The friends of Greeley and Brown, in Dela- 
ware, seem somewhat embarrassed by the prej- 
udices of the Democracy in that benighted re- 
gion. Resolutions were offered last week at 
their conventions as follows :— 


1st. That President Grant has committed 
treason against the liberties of the American 


people. 

2d. That the Democratic party stands now, 
as heretofore, on the principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the Constitution of 
the United States, and alone desire to regulate 
their actions thereby. 

3d. That we pledge ourselves to leave no 
honorable means untried to elevate to the 
Chief Magistracy of the Republic a true expo- 
nent of Democratic principles. 


Whereupon one, Sam Townsend, excitedly 
declared the second resolution a “living lie.” 
If the Declaration of Independence meant that 
all men were born free and equal it was a “lie,” 
It was only meant for whitemen. He warned 
the convention that if they adopted the second 
resolution, they were sold, and moved to 
amend the resolution so as only to apply to 
white men. The amendment was not second- 
ed, and on the motion to adopt, the resolution 
was adopted, Samuel alone voting in the neg- 
ative, with loud and violent exclamations that 
he had been “sold!” 

The convention beginning to see to what 
extent the remarks of M. T. were true, Mr. A. 
B. Cooper immediately drafted and offered the 
following additional resolution: “That the so- 
called 13th, 14th and 15th Amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States were not 
proposed to the States, and were not ratified 
by the States, in the just and true sense of the 
Constitution, and were not ratified by the full 
and fair consent of the people of three-fourths 
of the States, but were foully gotten up, and 
their ratification forced upon eleven of the 
States, by pains, penalties, and military power, 
and the State of Delaware having rejected 
them, as a sovereign State, is not morally 
bound by them.” The motion to adopt the 
additional resolution was carried with a few 
dissenting voices. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE INDIANA WO- 
NAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


DEAR JOURNAL:—This Association con- 
vened at Dublin, at 10 1-2 0’clock, June 5th, 
at the Christian Church. 

In the absence of the President, Samuel 
Elliott was elected to fill that office. 

The meeting continued by adjourned ses- 
sions, two days. The main idea in the resolu- 
tions was suffrage, believing that the founda- 
tion of the superstructure of society should be 
right, then the outgrowth therefrom will be 
in accordance. 

A spirit of earnestness pervaded the dis- 
cussions of all the principles of the Association. 





And this being the Legislative year in this 
State, a resolution was adopted requesting the 
officers to hold conventions in different parts 
of this State, with a view of awakening public 
sentiment, to secure favorable action of that 
body. The Association was never more in 
earnest to do its share of the work, that will 
culminate in the complete enfranchisement of 
woman before the law. 

Gen. M'Connell, of Ohio, was in attendance, 
and added much to the interest of the first day’s 
discussion, by his clear and concise elucidation 
of the truths of the movement. Rev. Mr. Crigs- 
by, Mrs. Emi B. Swank, Mrs. L. V. Boyd, 
Mayor Isaac Hinly, Dr. S. S. Boyd, Rev. Mr. 
Stright, and others participated in the affirm- 
ation of the rightousness of the claim of wo- 
man to the ballot. Mrs, Albert and Rev. Mr. 
Harrison opposed on the ground that women 
did not want the increased responsibility the 
ballot would bring them. This called out an 
animated expression from Mrs Swank and oth- 
ers, but good feeling prevailed, and all were 
convinced that the opposition did much to in- 
crease the interest of the meeting. 

Annie B, Campbelle gave a very able address 
to a crowded house the last evening, and Mrs. 
Swank closed with a very appropriate appeal to 
the audience to take a common-sense view of 
the claims of the movement, 

Mrs. Swank was elected President. We all 
feel assurance that with Mrs. E. B. Swank as 
our leader the coming year, much effective 
work will be done, During the past year she 
has been engaged in the cause more than any 
other person in the State, and her friends uni- 
versally feel thankful that her health is so 
much improved as to admit of her active ser- 
vice in this direction. 

Yours for the truth, 
Mary F. Tomas. 

RICHMOND, June 10, 1872. 





HIGGINSON ON BRADLAUGH. 
An American View of England’s Great Radical 
Leader. 


Moncure D. Conway, in one of his letters to 
the Cincinnati Commercial, writes of Colonel 
Higginson’s visit to London, and gives this 
among other incidents :— 


On Sunday evening last he went to hear 
Bradlaugh speak, and it was rather droll to 
hear him expatiating with enthusiasm on the 
eloquence of the famous revolutionist in a fine 
company of loyal and cultivated people. “He 
struck mé,” said the Colonel, “as having the 
same kind of eloquence as one of our most 
vigorous American orators—Frederick Doug- 
lass; he had the same volume of forcible ex- 
pression, and the same eloquence of convic- 
tion. I have never heard anything more 
striking than some passages of Bradlaugh’s 
speech. Thus he pictured an imaginary scene 
at the Deluge: “A mother holds her child to 
her breast while the flood is rising around her. 
She implores God to spare her and her child 
and not to drown them for sin which had 
been committed by Adam and Eve and by 
other people. But the waters still rise above 
her knees, and the rain still pours on. Again 
she appeals to God: even if she has been guil- 
ty, her little child has not—it at least might 
be spared suffering for sins it could not have 
committed. But the pitiless God, who has re- 
pented that he made man, heeds not the 
mother’s prayer. The flood still rises; it has 
reached above the r woman’s waist; she 
now holds the dearly loved child high above her 
head as her stretching arms can reach, franti- 
cally imploring God to spare her babe. But 
no, the merciless vengeance wreaked on the 
innocent proceeds; the last cry of ny is. 
heard, the mother clasping her child sinks 
with it into remorseless abyss. ‘Which is the 
best, the God or the mother?’” “The whole 
thing,” said the colonel, “was impressive, 
earnest, painted with warm colors, without 
extravagance, and I do not see how any one 
hearing it could fail to recognize that the 
man was a true orator.’”’ I watehed the faces 
of the club gentlemen who sat around our 


American as he was giving this account with- ' 


out in the slightest degree recognizing that 
every word he uttered was an im ment 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, if not of 
the crown itself. With delicious naivete the 
critic ignored the fact that Lord A. near him’ 
had that morning been listening to the Rev. 
Dr. Moonshine’s exposition of the harmony of 
the deluge with science, and that the family 
of Viscount B. on his other side had been 
held up by Bradlaugh as one of the ancient 
robber league which had divided up the land 
between them. He did not recognize in the 
smooth-faced gentleman in black, sipping soda 
and brandy in a quiet corner, the rural dean, 
who the other day voted that the church 
should still hurl Athanasian anathemas at the 
mildest heretics, and tell such men as this in- 
nocent American that they shall “without 
doubt perish everlastingly”’ The humor of 
the situation was enhanced by the fact that 
the American was criticising the great Eng- 
lish iconoclast in a purely impersonal way, 
with as much coolness as the gray-haired man. 
in the Bank of England takes up sovereigns 
and cuts this one in two aslight-weighted, and 
throws the other into the bag as good money. 
I have been expecting every day to hear that 
Colonel Higginson’s visit is connected with 
some political, or worse, some military de- 
sign. Already the telegraph has taken him 

up, .and the provincial papers come in with 

the following telegram from London: ‘Col- 
onel Thomas W. Higginson, the well-known 

American author, poet, orator, preacher, and 

soldier, is now in London. Colonel Higgin- 

son, like Bishop Polk on the Southern side, 

left the pulpit early in the war, to take a com- 
mand in the field’ _The Odgers and the 

Holyoakes have already found him out, and if 
the Washington treaty should fall through, 
what can we conclude but that Hizginsan isa 

secret emissary sent to drill the Republicans 

here as he did the black Federals of the 

South? And what if, whenever he takes his 

walks abroad through the purlieus ef Seven 

Dials and Petticoat Lane, certain gentlemen 

“in plain clothes” not acquairted with Col- 

onel Higginson should insist upon accompany- 

ing him? 
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POETRY. 


NOBODY'S DARLING. 


Little and pallid, and poor and shy, 
With a downcast look in her soft gray eye; 
No scornful toss of a queenly-head, 
But a drooping bend of the head instead ; 
No ringing laugh, and no dancing feet, 
No subtle wiles, and abandon sweet, 
No jewels costly, no garments fine— 
She is Nobody's darling—but mine! 


No “Dolly Varden’’ coquettish airs ; 
No high-heeled boots to throw her down stairs ; 
No yachting jacket and nautical style, 
With a sailor's hat that she calls her “tile.” 
But “Lady” is stamped on her quiet brow; 
And she crept in my heart I can’t tell how; 
Not made to dazzle—not born to shine— 
Nobody’s—Nobody’s Darling—but mine! 
No saucy, ravishing, girlish grace, 
But a settled calm on the sweet, pale face; 
No sparkling chatter and repartee ; 
Very silent and still is she. 
White and still is my pear! of pearls, 
Yet to me she seemeth the queen of girls; 
Why [ love her, I can’t define, 
For she’s nobody’s—Nobody’s Darling—but mine! 


Were riches hers, or a beauty rare, 
She would lose her charm and become less fair; 
Were rings to shine on those fingers small, 
They could not add to their grace at all; 
She would learn to smilJe and speak by rule, 
In the foolish book of Dame Fashion's school; 
And the world to spoil-her would soon combine; 
Now she’s Nobody’s Darling—but mine! 


The day has come when the cooing dove 

Croons to his mate a song of love, 

When nature stirs, and the copses ring, 

In all the joyance of dawning Spring. 
The day has come when I dare to speak, 
To watch the blush on the once pale cheek, 
To whisper low on Saint Valentine, 
“Darling! Nobody’s Darling but mine!” 











TWOFOLD. 


A double life is this of ours; 
A twofold form wherein we dwell; 
And heaven itself is not so strange, 
Nor half so far as teachers tell. 


With weary feet we daily tread 
The circle of a self-same round ; 
Yet the strong soul may not be held 
A prisoner in the petty bound. 


The body walketh as in sleep, 
A shadow among things that seem; 
While held in leash, yet far away, 
The spirit moveth in a dream. 
A living dream of good or ill, 
In caves of gloom or fields of light; 
Where purpose doth itself fullfil, 
And longing love is instant sight. 
Where time, nor space, nor blood, nor bond 
May love and life divide in twain; 
But they whom truth hath inly joined 
Meet inly on their common plane. 
We need not die to go.to God; 
See how the daily prayer is given! 
*Tis not across a gulf we cry, 
“Our Father, who dost dwell in Heaven!” 
And “Let Thy will on earth be done, 
As in thy Heaven,” by this, thy child! 
What is it but all prayers in one, 
That soul and sense be reconciled ? 


There’s beauty waiting to be born, 
And harmony that makes no sound; 
And bear we ever, unaware, 
Aglory that hath not been crowned. 


And so we yearn, and so we sigh, 
And reach for more than we can see; 
And, witless of our folded wings, 
Walk Paradise unconsciously ; 


And dimly feel the day divine 
With vision half redeemed from night. 
Till death shall fuge the double life, 
And God himself shall give us light! 
+—Adeline T. D, Whitney. 








EZEKIEL’S CALCULATIONS, 


CHAPTER I. 

“TI calk’late it means something,” said 
Ezekiel; “and when / calk’late, there’s gin- 
erally a foundation for calk’lating.”’ 

Ezekiel touched up his grays as he spoke, 
and sat erect. The landscape spread out be- 
fore him was one of remarkable beauty, but 
he seemed unconscious of its charms. Eze- 
kiel Pratt, owner of the finest farm, the best 
horses, and the biggest barns in all the coun- 
try round, was calculating. This favorite 
mental exercise absorbed him. Ezekiel was 
short in stature and thick set. His small, 
keen eyes glanced shrewdly from beneath 
shaggy brows, and his small ears were over- 
shadowed by bushy locks of black abundant 
hair. Ezekiel’s features were harmonious, 
He was accounted a good-looking man. He 
owed no man a penny. By his neighbors he 
was considered rich. 

Ezekiel had been twice married. His moth- 
er was present keeping house for him, and 
taking care of his children. 

They were expecting company at Ezekiel’s 
house. Ezekiel was hurrying to meet the 
train this bright, still morning in early sum- 
mer. Ezekiel’s thoughts were busy. 

“She never would have quit teaching and 
come up here if she hadn’t a particular idee, 
Icalk’late. She ain’t the girl to act without 


a motive,’”’ and he reined the grays around a | 


curve of the river road, and at the light touch 


ofthe whip they sped on towards the Osse- | 


gatche depot. 
Ezekiel was an his way to meet his pretty 


young sister-in-law, Priscilla, who had written | 


and asked his mother if it would be conven- 
ient to them to have her come and stay with 
them a while. She had closed her school, and 
if they did not write her to the contrary, she 
would come and spend a little time among 
the hills. She wanted to see the children and 


the old place. To-day was the time appoint- 
ed for her coming. Ezekiel had done a great 
deal of calculating within a few days. He 
made a mental abstract of these calculations 
as he drove along the river’s winding course. | 

“Just eleven months next week it will be | 
since Ellen died. Priscilla came and took 
care of her then. Prissy showed herself a 
powerful worker at that time, considering the 
genteel way she has, She never shirked a | 
particle. She didn’t expect to find Ellen so | 
sick, she said. Likely enough she wouldn’t 
have come if she had known there was so | 
much to do. Still Prissy was always willing. 
Prissy is one of the willing kind.” 

“Whoa! there, whoa! Silas. Frisky creetur, 
ain’t you? Wantatight rein? Guess Eze- 
kiel Pratt can give you that. Guess there 
isn’t much be fas control of that he can’t | 
rein in. 

“Now Ellen was just. about as Frisky as 
that ’ere colt, when I got acquainted with 
her. She was a pretty girl; always smiling 
and saying a smart word; always ready to 
go or to come, to laugh or to cry. My sakes, 
what a spirit she had! She had a power of 
working, too; I calk’lated on that. We had not 
been married two years before she sobered 
right down wonderful. There wasn’t a better 
working woman anywhere in the country, if 
Ido say it. She had sick spells, but she work- 
ed right on, summer and winter. She was 
the best wife in these parts anywhere around. 
Steady at business day and night, cooking, 
and mending, ard dairying, and tending ba- 
bies, and everything looked as neat and slick 
asa whistle. Times are different now,’ and 
Ezekiel sighed. 

“Mother she’s come to stay; but she’s get- 
ting pretty old, and things go to waste consid- 
erable, Prissy’s coming means something, I’m 
calculating. She sets a heap by the children. 
She knows there ain’t sucha farm anywhere 
about as ours is, if it is off the main road. 
She is a thorough-going, industrious girl. 
She wouldn’t be stopping teaching now, if it 
didn’t mean something.” 

The grays here struck the old plank road, 
and Ezekiel, whose stiffened joints rebelled 
at the jolts, braced himself and drew in the 
grays. 

“Now, Prissy, she’s a stirring girl,” he re- 
sumed when he struck the clay road again. 
“Uncommon good teacher, sothey say. The 
children need teaching. I believe she’d make 
every bit as smart a woman as Ellen was, 
She knows how to take care of the sick, too; 
and my rheumatiz begins to trouble me con- 
siderable. Prissy took all the care of Ellen, 
and seen to everything, and kept everything 
going on like clock work. 

“Ellen didn’t need a great sight done for her. 
itis true. She kept up till the last minute. 
Then the fever came, and Prissy came and 
took charge of everything. Ellen didn’t speak 
from morning till night when she lay there. 
But then, she hadn’t been much of a talker 
for a good many years. I always rather dis- 
courage long stories. They hinder work. So 
does a great sight of reading. Now, Prissy is 
most too fond of books, that’s one trouble; | 
but Ellen was so at the first. Prissy would | 
get to taking an interest in saving. She’d | 
come into traces same fas the others did, r| 
calk’late.” 

CHAPTER II, 

“T calk’late,” said Ezekiel, “that things are 
working pretty smooth.” 

This calcuiation of Ezekiel’s was made 
about a week after the date of our first chap- 
ter. 

“T never saw a girl take hold of things so- 
She’s making over her own dresses for Mag, 











and cutting over my old clothes for Sam. 
| She’s fixed up their {rooms with pictures; 
that’s nonsense, to be sure; but then it goes 
to show which way the wind blows, and she’s | 
as pleasant as a basket of chips to mother. I | 
don’t care about so much talk myself, but 
then she'd get over that I expect. I never 
see her settle down and take to work more 
contented. She knows there is no place like 
the old farm. It’s a good deal better for her 
than teaching. She gets on too high ‘a train, 
sometimes, amusing the children, but I keep 
a steady hand. She’ll prize her fortune all 
the more if it don’t come too easy. It spoils 








‘tisn’t as though Priscilla brought property | 
with her. Teachers don’t lay up a great deal. | 


sy she shall have half the profits of the dairy, | 


have a share of the pound sweetings every 
year to send to her mother free of charge. I | 
call that pretty handsome. I shan’t flatter | 
| her any. I don’t believe in such things. She’s | 
a sensible girl and knows what it is to get 
| such a home as this. She helps mother con- | 
siderable with the house work, but she’d take 
hold if she had an interest.” 
The early summer days sped on with their | 





flower-bells and bird songs. 
dren. Her sunny content brimmed over on all | 
about her. 


house. 


of rammaging up old things for curtains and 





erable as Ellen used to have it before she got 
poorly. But then I put up with the fancy do- 
ings for I calk’late it shows, you see, what she 
would do in time if she was mistress, and had 
an interest on the farm. Idon’t say a great 
deal, I never do. I ain't a going to act as 
though I was so drefful pleased, if she does 
take pains. I never did by Ellen.” 


CHAPTER III, 


Prissy come down stairs one bright, royal 
morning. Dew lay on ths clover. The birds 
were holding a grand concert. 

Prissy opened doors and windows, and let 
in floods of sunshine. Grandma had had a 
bad night, and Prissy had coaxed her to take 
an extra nap while she took up the duties of 
the day. 

“I calk’late it’s about time to make my ar- 
rangements,” soliloquized Ezekiel, as he went 
toward the stables. ‘The weeks they are 
slipping away, and she might be as well tak- 
ing an interest in dead earnest.” 


Old Mrs. Goodenough would probably have | 


confirmed Ezekiel’s opinion, if she had been 
privileged, by remarking that this was literal- 
ly the kind of ‘‘interest’’ Prissy’s sister had 
taken. ; 

**To-night, when the cows are milked,” men- 
tally continued Ezekiel, “Ill ask her to go 
over to the graveyard, and we’ll talk the mat- 
ter over.” : 

When the sun hung low in the west, and a 
brooding hush was upon everything, Ezekiel 
stood leaning, with folded arms, against the 
fence, and looked away over the big meadow 
and the wheat field. 

“T calk’late she’s been expecting it before. 
But ’twasn’t best to be too fast. It’s well 
enough to have it understood that a woman 
can’t step into such a home as this every day,” 
and he walked slowly toward the house. 

*Hilloa! who’s that?” 

The ejaculation was forced from Ezekiel by 
the unusual sight of a spirited bay reined up 
to the gate, and a gentlemanly looking person 
alighting from a covered buggy. 

‘’Tisn’t the minister, and it don’t look like 
achap to trade horses. Somebody on some 
other sort of business, I calk’late.” 

Ezekiel took the shorter route through the 
south bars, reached the house and entered by 
the side door. 

No one met him and told him that a stran- 
ger awaited him. Ezekiel was surprized. at 
this. He made his way through to the cool 
parlor that Prissy kept garnished with flowers 
and periodicals. 

Prissy’s beaming face first attracted his at- 
tention. Then a tall, handsome man, with an 
expression of countenance at once intellectual 
and genial, rose, and was presented as Prissy’s 
friend, Mr. Hastings. 

Ezekiel’s deaf ear was turned toward the 
speaker, and the words “my friend’’ escaped 
him. 


will be developed soon.” 

George Hastings declined Mr. Pratt’s offer 
of hospitality, and went out into the moon- 
light that night for his ride over the hills. 

Ezekiel helped him unhitch his horse. 
“You were speaking about vacation,” he re- 
marked; ‘‘and as you are leaving these parts 
for good, I thought I might as well ask wheth- 
er you was trying to engage Priscilia to teach 
the coming year; because, you see,” and Eze- 
kiel hesitated and stammered in view of a 
binding engagement on Prissy’s part to teach, 
“she’s hardly in a situation to decide.” 

“I believe,” said Mr. Hastings, slowly gath- 
ering up the reins, “that Miss Felton does not 
expect to teach again at all.” 

“So I calk’lated,” was Ezekiel’s mental re- 
sponse as they exchanged good-nights, and 
the stranger drove away. 

Ezekiel re-entered the house immediately, 
but Prissy was no more visible that night. 


The next day Priscilla Felton slipped a lit- 
tle roll of bills into Ezekiel’s hand. 

“T must go back to Hempstead to-morrow,” 
shesaid. This is the amount I have calculat- 
ed due for my board these weeks that I have 
been here. Can you take me to the depot in 
the morning, or shall I have Hews send his ac- 
commodation for me ?”’ 

“Back to Hempstead! board!’ repeated 
Ezekiel. “Why, Priscilla, I had calk’lated 
you was going to stay here right along.” 

“I must return to-morrow,” said Prissy. 
“Circumstances make it necessary.” 

“Well now,” said Ezekiel, ‘‘I had been 


afraid that stranger had made an engagement 


with you.’’ 

“Yes,” said Prisciila, without looking up; 
she was pulling a morning-glory to pieces. 
“There has been an engagement between Mr. 
Hastings and myself for two years or more. 
We are to be married next month.” 

Ezekiel rose abruptly, clapped his hat on 
his head, and went to see the field hands. 

“Its sort o’ stunnin’,” said Ezekiel, “com- 
in’ so sudden !” 





| he had been talking with Miss Felton. 


“T’d no idee that Prissy had been laying up 
| anything,” said Ezekiel that afternoon, when 
“She 
must have got good wages for teaching. And 
she wants to take Maggie and do well by her. 
Fact is, Maggie ain’t very strong, and I calk’- 
late it might be something of asaving, It’s 
sudden; but considering Priscilla could not 
stay, she made a neat thing of it paying her 
board, that’s a fact. I always said Prissy was 
one of the willin’ kind ;’’ and Ezekiel sighed. 

The next day Ezekiel drove the grays along 
the river road again to meet the train due at 
the Ossegatche depot at 10.30, A.M. Mag- 
gie and Sammy were going to stay until after 
her wedding, at least. 





What a day that was for the children as the 
| train went whizzing away among green grass, 


“He introdueed himself to her while he was | fields and groves, and pretty little villages, and 


waiting for me,” soliloquized Ezekiel. “Like 
enough now he’s in the railroad company’s 
interest and they want some of my land.” 

A few general remarks were made and still 
Prissy remained in the room and joined in the 
conversation, and the stranger did not intro- 
duce his errand. 

“Ifyou want to see me on any business,” 
finally remarked Ezekiel, when a pause oc- 


curred, “I suppose we can step into the next | curb the grays. 


room,” glancing as he spoke at Prissy. 

“T am obliged to you,” replied Mr. Hastings 
with deliberation, while a mirthful gleam shot 
into his eye. “But I am taking a vacation 


from business now. I called especially to see | 


Miss Felton this evening. We are old ac- 
quaintances, Mr. Pratt. I am fortunate in 


finding her at home this evening, after my | 


long ride over your beautiful hills.” 


Ezekiel presently found himself one too | relief of Mrs. Sarah S. Stafford. The bill was | 


| bustling towns, and through leafy valleys. 
| Aunt Prissy had her own pleasant thoughts, 
| and she felt as though Ellen’s glorified spirit 


might feel an added thrill of joy in knowing | 


| the children’s happiness. She could not know 
that this was so, but the thought was a pleas- 

| ant one. 

| Ezekiel drove slowly home alone from the 

| Ossegatche depot. 


| and Ezekiel pulled his hat down over his eyes, 
| and gave himself up to his own reflections, 
“T didn’t calk’late on this,” said Ezekiel 
| Pratt. 





| ROMANCE IN THE HOUSE—ANTIQUE RE- 
LIEF BILL PASSED. 


Among the Senate bills taken from the 
| Speaker’s table this afternoon was one for the 


many. The experience was a novel one. He to pay her for the services of her father, Lieut. 


walked out under the elms, 


“I calk’ late he’s principal of some school or | of the Revolution. 


| James Bayard Stafford, an officer of the navy 
Mrs. Stafford, who is sev- 


other. Perhaps he wants to engage Prissy | enty-one years of age, resides at Trenton, N. 


fora teacher. He talked about vacation. I 


ought to have put my claim in ahead, maybe; | ate, and on May 1, 1872, Mr. Pool submitted | 


J. Her memorial was presented to the Sen- 


but then, *twon’t be anything binding if she | a report on the case, which fully set forth the 
should talk about teaching. I don’t calk’late | valuable services performed by Lieut. Stafford 


she will. 


have. She is sensible, and her coming up | things, he was the secret messenger from the | 
women to let ‘em know you set a great store | here means something. I might have told | American Government to Col. Laurens, | 
by’em. Makesthem too exacting. Besides, | her my plans before, I s’pose, but it isn’t the | Embassador to Holland, who had been taken 


best way to be in too much of a hurry.” 


Meanwhile, Prissy was saying to Mr. Hast- | don. 
Now, when I come to terms, I shall tell Pris- | ings: “I did not expect to stay here so long. | never received any pay for the service. He 


My sister Ellen left me a very solemn charge. 


She wished me to take guardianship of her 
children, so far as circumstances would allow. 
She wished me to take entire charge of little 


Maggie. With one proviso, however. If I | 
should see that after her death a new bond | 


was formed between father and daughter; if I 
should find that the child’s influence was 


man, I was to let her remain with him. I 


home since I have been here. I am conyine- 


|; making Mr. Pratt a gentler, larger-hearted rent action could never be obtained. 


She’s got her calk’lations same as I | in the war of the Revolution. Among other | 


| prisoner and confined in the Tower of Lon- 
He performed this duty faithfully, but 


| was a volunteer officer on the Bon Homme 


reg'lar, for her and the children, and she can | I have told you something of my sister’s life. | and Richard, and was severely wounded in an 


engagement with a British cruiser. As he 
was a volunteer officer, his name was not on 


the rolls, and his daughter could receive no | 


pay for that service. 

Miss Stafford first presented her claim twen- 
ty-five years ago. A bill for her relief would 
pass one House and then another, but concur- 
A few 
days ago the bill passed the Senate and was 


dew, and glow, and shine, and perfumed | have not felt able to decide hastily in acting | sent to the House, where it was taken up to- 
| in accordance with the spirit of Ellen’s re- | day as above stated. As soon as the reading 
Prissy made constant paradise for the chil | quest. I have studied the children and their | of the bill and report was commenced this af- : 
ternoon, Miss Stafford, who occupied a front | idea of Mr. Bergh’s was that by kindling » 
Prissy freshened up the whole | ed that the father is impervious to their sweet | seat in the ladies’ gallery, could not restrain | the youthful mind feelings of kindness and 


; 


He forgot either to urge or | 
They took their ain gait, | 








me. I have plans for Sammy which I hope | her tears would look imploringly upon the 


members below, and then would sit down, 
| and laying her head upon ber hands would 
| for a moment weep most bitterly. She had 
| spoken to many members of the House about 
| her claim, and the fact of her presence in the 
| gallery no doubt aided in leading to the final 
| result, the almost unanimous passage of the 
bill. Miss Stafford could not at first realize 
| her success, until Mr. Buffinton, Mr. Hill, and 
| other gentlemen, by a waive of the hand, re- 
assured her; whereupon the old lady waved 
her handkerchief in acknowledgment. The 
| members could not resist this demonstration, 
| and they responded by loud applause and 
| clapping of hands. Miss Stafford could con- 
| tain herself no longer, and falling upon her 
| knees in the gallery, she offered up a fervent 

prayer of thankfulness and gratitude. She 
| was somuch excited that she could only move 
| with assistance, and one of the door-keepers 
led her to a committee-room, where she was 
| enabled to compose herself. The bill now 
| only requires the President’s signature to be- 
| come alaw. The amount of money the pe- 
titioner will receive is eight thousand dollars, 
and she says it is a perfect God-send to her, 
as, unless the bill had passed, she would have 
been compelled to go to the poor-house. She 
was visited in the committee-room by several 
members of Congress, who congratulated her 
on lier good fortune. The old lady was for- 
merly in good circumstances, but a few years 
ago she was robbed of twelve thousand dol- 
lars. The incident was a novel one in the 
House, and the old lady’s impressive manner 
and excitement will not soon be forgotten by 
those who witnessed it. 





A MAIL CARRIER, 


The story of a mail carrier, who was not a 
male carrier, is thus told by the Jackson (Mis- 
souri) Cash-Book: 


About four months since, a trim, rosy look- 
ing boy applied to Col. Pendergrass of the 
Globe hotel, mail contractor between this place 
and Perryville, for the situation of mail carrier 
on the route.’ The colonel, pleased with the 
lithe, supple figure of the applicant, whose 
avoirdupois seemed commensurate with the 
powers of the ordinary Pe horse, or mule, 
struck the bargain; and Billy Reed (the name 
given by the youth) held up his little hand 
and swore to do all kinds of possible and im- 
possible things with the love letters, garden 
seeds, P. D.’s, &c., that might be intrusted to 
his care as the U.S. official—not liable to be 
drafted into the army. Billy made his first 
trip in excellent time. Herr Friedricks smiled 
sweetly as the mail bag came flying into his 
window an hour earlier than usual ; and the 
colonel, after looking at his mule’s back to see 
that it was not rubbed, patted Billy on the 
head, and as a reward for his industry prom- 
ised to let him sleep with the Globe’s genial 
boarder, Capt. Dick Ives of the court house. 
But this part didn’t work well; for in the 
morning Capt. Dick informed the landlord 
that he wanted him to take that boy out of his 
bed, inasmuch as said boy slept with his 
clothes on and rolled himself up into a knot. 
In consequence, they thereafter wooed tired 
nature’s sweet restorer in their own separate 
cots. Billy continued his avocation for about 
two weeks, when he suddenly disappeared ; 
but after a short absence returned to the mail 
sacks and continued on the route until last 
Thursday, when he again turned up missing. 
But the mail must go. Colonel P. started his 
son Johnny, who, wien near Patten, discov- 
ered the absconding Billy leisurely walking 
down the road in company with a young man. 
Johnny rubbed his eyes to make sure that it 
was Billy he saw; for since. he had played 
marbles with Billy, the latter’s personal ap- 
| pearance had undergone a wonderful change 
| Instead of the black slouched hat, was a gay 
Dolly Varden; the coat had merged into a 
loose sack, and the breeches had magically dis- 
appeared in the bright folds of a gingham 
dress, from the collar of which, flashed a re- 
splendent breast pin. In a word, Billy was 
herself again, a charming little maid. The 
story is soon told: While out riding near Per- 
ryville, a few days previous, she had been dis- 
covered by her brother. He prevailed on her 
to stop the “male” business, and came down 
to Jackson with her. Wednesday night she 
quietly folded up her boyhood’s clothes, as- 
sumed a more graceful attire, aud with her 
| brother, silently stole away. She was born in 
| Bollinger County, and was early left an orphan- 
| Her name is Mary J. Sherwood, aged about 
| sixteen years, and is quite a comely lass. Mr. 
| Farmer, near Millersville, took her to raise; 





but after remaining a short time she went to 
live at the widow Valentine Knott’s, whence 
| she so mysteriously disappeared as to arouse 
suspicions of foul play, now happily allayed. 
| Business matters she conducted with scrupu- 
lous honesty, and her name is unattended with 
the shadow of reproach. So well did she man- 
tage her disguise, that not the slightest suspi- 
| clon was entertained by any of her real sex. 





WIFE BEATING. 


Let me relate a suggestive incident whicb 
occurred recently in conversation with a legal 
| gentleman in a well-known suburb of New 
York City. Anxious to start a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, I had 
called on him for assistance, and to find out, in 
| case our plan succeeded, if he would act as 
| Agent for the Society. 

Asking the question, did wife-beating come 
| under the care of such societies, he remarked, 
| that in one town one-half the fines imposed 
|‘for this offense would give a professional man 
| a tolerably fair income. Rather appalled at 
| such a statement, I answered that one special 


influence, and that their young lives are em-| her excitement, and showed such signs of | mercy, we did much toward improving the 


barren and unloving. I think that I can win 


cushions, though the parlor does look consid- ' Mr. Pratt’s consent to take Maggie away with 


| stand by her side to keep her quiet. The old 
lady would rise upon her feet, and, through 


“I don’t think much of these nicknacks, and | bittered, by remaining with him in a home so | emotion, that a door-keeper was obliged to | husbands and fathers of the coming genera 


tion. As I left the office, I could but think 
sadly of the influences which so degrade W0- 
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men. Thegreat Cathedral on the hill with its 
dogma of no divorce, and our State Legisla- 
ture deaf to the appeal of woman for self-pro- 
tection,—Church and State clasping hands to 
rivet the chains of womanhood. F 

With the pillory and public whipping-post 
in a neighboring State, and such private 
wife-beatings in New Jersey, can we be blamed 
for doubting if this is really the good year of 
our Lord, 1872? C 





SHALL FASHION DICTATE? 


That fashion is an exceedingly tyrannical 
ruler is admitted even by those who are anx- 
ious to court its favor and hasten to obey its 
most ridiculous mandates.- But it is a cheer- 
ing fact, that the good sense of its subjects is 
gradually developing, and threatens ere long 
to interfere with the absolute stress of its reign. 
It is laughable to see how thousands of people 
put themselves to great expense and incon- 
yenience to follow some fashion which origi- 
nated in the personal defect of some distin- 
guished individual. The dissipation of Hen- 
ry III., of France, brought on diseases by 
which he lost his hair. He covered his distin- 
guished head with a wig, and the fops of Eu- 
rope soon felt ashamed to be seen with their 
own hair. This unhealthy and unbecoming 
appendage continued in vogue till the French 
Revolution, when it was swept away with oth- 
er external signs of aristocracy. Fora time, it 
was deemed a mark of vulgarity to appear in 
public without a wig. To this day, judges and 
lawyers in England do not venture to show 
themselves in court.till they have covered their 
shapely heads with enormous wigs. 

When Capt. Basil Hall traveled in this coun- 
try, his British soul was greatly annoyed by 
the prevailing signs of ascendency of democrat- 
ic principles; and he was aggrieved that our 
judges committed the indecorum of presiding 
in court without wigs. If Henry III. covered 
his diseased dissipation with a wig, it was in- 
cumbent on healthy gentlemen to put them- 
selves to the same inconvenience. Louis XIV., 
not being so tall as he wished, mounted him- 
self on very high heeled shoes; and ere long, 
all the ladies and gentlemen in Europe deemed 
it necessary to toddle about in the same style. 
The Empress Eugenie had her hair rolled and 
twisted over hot irons, puffed and frizzled, un- 
til it grew thin under such manipulations; 
then she began to supply the loss, by masses 
of false hair; and, in consequence, the girls in 
sensible New England deform their pretty 
heads with ugly chignons. 

I think there is sufficient proof, that men 
have by nature quite as much vanity as wo- 
men. Lord Byron for a long time lived on po- 
tatoes and vinegar, for fear his figure would 
cease to be slender; and no belle was ever 
more sensitive about a personal defect than he 
was concerning his lameness, When hair pow- 
der was in fashion, gentlemen would sit for 
hours under the hands of barbers in order to 
be presentable at parties. The clubs and pig- 
tails worn so long, required the assistance of 
a servant. They were not so deforming as 
chignons, but they were as unclean, visibly 
soiling the collar, and scattering powder over 
the coat. 

Did women ever wear more inconvenient 
bonnets, more difficult to be repaired, than the 
high, stiff, bell-crowned hats, which for so 
many years were considered essential to re- 
spectability. 

At one time gentlemen took to wearing long 
pointed shoes, curved like a horn, and extend- 
ing half a yard from the foot. They proved so 
inconvenient by catching in everything, that a 
chain was added to the point to fasten it to 
the knee. Did women ever do anything more 
ridiculous ? 

When Queen Elizabeth made her famous 
visit to Kenilworth Castle, her attendants 
seemed like a mass of flaunting ribbons, wav- 
ing feathers, and glittering jewels. 

The Earl of Leicester, who rode at her right 
hand, looked like a golden statue, set with 
precious gems. After the Royal party had en- 
tered the castle, the Earl made his appearance 
in white velvet, slashed in various places, to 
show the lining of silver cloth. His stockings | 
were of white silk, and his shoes of white vel- 
vet. His close fitting jerkin of white velvet | 
was thickly embroidered with silver and pearls. 
He wore a variety of jeweled orders, and over 
the whole was thrown an ample cloak of white 


I might fill several columns with descriptions 
of the splendid, costly costumes worn by men. | 
I have not introduced the subject for the pur- | 
pose of retorting upon men, the charge of per- | 
sonal vanity,—the few facts I have stated tend | 
to prove that there is about as much human | 
nature in men as in women,—but I have 
brought them forward merely to derive en- 
couragement from the fact that a striking 
change has taken place in the costume of men. 
There has been an increasing tendency to sim- 
ple colors, and convenient forms, until at pres- | 
ent their dress is universally unostentatious | 
and useful. This is doubtless owing to a near- | 
er approach to equality among mankind. The | 
complicated toggery worn by the old nobility 


| tive a creature can impress us, as she does, 


| Part I, chapter iii, page 115 of the Discipline, 


provements, rather than upon personal deco- 
rations. 

And as women become invested with larger 
responsibilities, and become conscious of living 
for more extensive usefulness, will they not 
shake off the tyranny of fashion, and learn to 
combine gracefulness with simplicity and con- 
venience in their costume? I believe so; for 

there is the same human nature in men and 
women, and similar influences will produce 
similar results in both. M. J. P. 
St. ALBANS, VT., June 7, 1872. 





MRS. BROWNING AND CHILD. 


We went last evening at 8 o’clock, to see the 
Brownings ; and, after some search and inquiry, 
we found the Casa Guidi, which is a palace in 
astreet not very far from ourown. It being 
dusk, I could not see the exterior, which if I 
remember, Browning has celebrated in song; 
at all events, Mrs. Browning has callcd one of 
her poems, “Casa Guidi Windows.” 

The street is a narrow one; but on entering 
the palace we found a spacious staircase and 
ample accommodations of vestibule and hall, 
the latter opening on a balcony, where we 
could hear the chanting of priests in a church 
close by. Browning told us that this was the 
first church where an oratorio had ever been 
performed. He came into the anteroom to 
greet us, as did his little boy, Robert, whom 
they call Pennini for fondness. The latter 
cognomen is a diminutive of Appenino, which 
was bestowed upon him at his first advent 
into the world because he was so very small, 
there being a statute in Florence of colossal 
size called Appenino. I never saw such a 
boy as this before; so slender, fragile, and 
spirit-like—not as if he were actually in ill 
health, but as if he had little or nothing to do 
with human flesh and blood. His face is very 
pretty and most intelligent, and exceedingly 
like his mother’s. He is nine years old, and 
seems at once less childlike and less manly 
than would befit that age. I should not quite 
like to be the father of such a boy, and should 
fear to stake so much interest and affection on 
him as he cannot fail toinspire. I wonder what 
is to become of him—whether he will ever 
grow to be aman—whether it is desirable that 
he should. His parents ought to turn their 
whole attention to making him robust and 
earthly, and to giving him a thicker scabbard 
to sheathe his spirit in. He was born in 
Florence, and prides himself on being a Floren- 
tine, and is indeed as un-English a production 
as if he were native of another planet. 

Mrs. Browning met us at the door of the 
drawing-room, and greeted us most kindly—a 
pale,small person, scarcely embodied at all; at 
any rate, only substantial enough to put forth 
her slender fingers to be grasped, and to speak 
with a shrill, yet sweet, tenuity of voice. 
Really, I do not see how Mr. Browning can 
suppose that he has an earthly wife any more 
than an earthly child; both are of the elfin 
race,and will flic away from him some day 
when he least thinks of it. It is wonderful to 
see how small she is, how pale her cheek, how 
bright and dark her eyes: There is not such 
another figure in the world; and her black | 
ringlets cluster down into her neck, and make 

her face look the whiter by their sable profu- 
sion. I could not form any judgment about 
her age; it may range anywhere within the 
limits of human life or elfin life. When I 
met her in London, at Lord Houghtou’s break- 
fast-table, she did not impress me so singular- 
ly: for the morning light is more prosaic than 
the dim illumination of their great tapestried 
drawing-room; and beside, sitting next to 
her, she did not have occasion to raise her 
voice in speaking, and I was not sensible what 
a slender voice she has. It is marvelous to 
me how so extraordinary, so acute, so sensi- 


with the certainty of her benevolence. It 

seems to me there were a million chances to | 
one that she would have been a miracle of 

acidity and bitterness.—Hawthorne. 


other branch of benevolence which is especial- 
ly adapted to women,and which Rome has 
taken into its hands, is the education of small 
children, by which nuns take pains to imbue 
into the hearts of the children the idolatries of 
Rome. If now Rome makes use of the work 
of women to reach its aim, namely, to bring 
this blessed owen | under its subjection, to 
rob it of its political and religious liberty, cer- 
tainly it is of the greatest importance that 
Christian women should take this great work 
into their hands, as well out of love for their 
fellow-men as for the good of the country. 

Resolved, therefore, by this General Con- 
ference, That we recommend to the sisters of 
our church: 

First—to establish hospitals in all large cit- 
ies of our country as well for the benefit of 
the sick as also for the training of nurses. 

Second—to found an institute for the train- 
ing of sisters for the instruction of small chil- 
dren, and to form societies to establish in all 
cities schools for small children. 


Referred to Committee on Woman’s Work 
in the Church. 


— 23> 


SEASHORE AND MOUNTAIN. 


I have lived by the seashore and by the 
mountains. No, lam not going to say which 
is best. The one where your place is is the 
best for you. But this difference there is, you 
can domesticate mountains, but the sea is fere 
natura. You may have a hut, or know the 
owner of one on the mountain side; you seea 
light half way up its ascent in the evening, and 
you know there is a home, and you might share 
it. You have noted certain trees, perhaps; 
you know the particular zone where the hem- 
locks look so glack in October, when the ma- 
ples and beeches have faded. All its reliefs 
and entaglios have electrotyped themselves in 
the medallions that hung round the walls of 
your memory’s chamber. The sea remembers 
nothing; it is feline. It licks your feet—its 
huge flanks purr very pleasantly for you; but 
it will crack your bones and eat you, for all 
that, and wipe the crimson from its jaws as if 
nothing had happened. The mountains give to 
their lost children berries and water; the sea 
mocks their thirst and lets them die. The 
mountains have a grand, stupid, lovable tran- 
quility ; the sea has a fascinating, treacherous 
intelligence. The mountains lie about like 
huge ruminants, their broad backs awful to 
look upon, but safe to hagdle ; the sea smooths 
its silver scales until you cannot see their 
joints, but the shining is that of a snake’s belly, 
after all. In deeper suggestiveness I find as 
great a difference. The mountains dwarf man- 
kind and foreshorten the procession of its long 
generations. The sea drowns out humanity 
and time. It hasno sympathy with either, for 
it belongs to eternity ; and of that it sings its 
monotonous song for ever and ever. 

Yet I should love to have a little box by the 
seashore. I should love to gaze out on the 
wild, feline element from a front window of my 
own, just as I should love to look on a caged 
panther and see it stretch its shining length, 
and then curl over and lap its smooth sides, 
and by-and-by to begin to lash itselfinto a rage, 
and show its white teeth, and spring at its bars, 
and howl the cry of its mad, but to me, harm- 
less fury. And then—to look at it with the in- 
ward eye—who does not love to shuffle off time 
and its concerns at intervals; to forget who is 
President and who is Governor, what race he 
belongs to, what language he speaks, which 
golden-headed nail of the firmament his parti- 
cular planetary system is hung upon, and listen 
to the great liquid metronome as it beats its 
solemn measure steadily swinging when the solo 
or duet of human life began, and to swing just 
as steadily after the human chorus has died out, 
and man is a fossil on its shores ? 

OLiveR WENDELL Homes. 





OPIUM AND CHLORAL. 


Opium-eating must have assumed alarming 
proportions in Kentucky. The Legislature of 
that State, in order to check the practice, has 
just passed a bill providing that, on the affida- 
vit of two respectable citizens, any person 
who, through the excessive use of opium, ar- 
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PROGRESSIVE METHODISM. | 


At the Methodist General Conference iu | 
Brooklyn, last month, the following resolution | 
has been offered which will carry comfort to | 





| Miss Van Cott, and all those godly women 
| who want a larger sphere: 


“Resolved, That the committee on revisals 
be instructed to inquire into the propriety of 
striking out the word ‘men’ in the first answer 
and of inserting the word ‘persons’; also of 
striking out the word ‘male’ in the first an- 
swer, Part II, chapter ii, section iii, page 56 of 
the Discipline.” 

Dr. Jacoby offered the following: 

It isthe duty of the church to make all her 
members as useful as possible in her great 
work of love; therefore our sisters demand, 
with full right, that to them, as well as to the 
men, their situation for usefulness shall be | 
designated. Providence, as well as the Word | 
of God have done it, and the churches of the | 
first ages followed their advice. The-hearts 
of women, full of sympathy, their strong power 
of will, their natural power to bear pain, their | 





| agility, their tenderness, their fine and delicate | 


hands, and many other good qualities and vir- | 
tues, make them specially able to nurse the | 
sick. 

Rome knows well what great influence wo- 


senic, hasheesh, or any other drug, has be- 
come incompetent to manage himself or his 
estate, may be confined in any asylum and 
placed under guardianship, as in the case of 
habitual drunkards or lunatics. The act says 
nothing about snuff-dipping, tobacco chewing 
or smoking. And while on the subject of nar- 
cotics, it may be well to add that the medical 
journals of the country complain of the alarm- 
ing increase in the consumption of hydrate of 
chloral. Indeed, one periodical—Good Health 
—alleges it is being used in the most reckless 
manner. It is said that even in Europe it is su- 
perseding absinthe, opium, and alcoholic stimu- 
lants, while its manufacture has increased enor- 


| mously. Liebig says that a single establish- 


mentin Germany produces half a ton per week 
while, according to the London Spectator, tak- 
ingchloral is the new and popular vice, partic- 
ularly among women, and is doing at least as 
much harm as alcohol. The drug is said to 


| be kept in thousands of English dressing- 


cases, and those who begin to use it often 
grow so addicted to it that they pass their 
lives in a sort of contented stupefaction. 





One of the women in the House of the Good 


would be too inconvenient for merchants, | men can exercise as nurses of the sick, and has | Shepherd, St. Louis, is a carpenter and a shoe- 


manufacturers, mechanics, and others, who 
have work to do in the world. Men now pride | 
themselves upon spending their wealth on col- 
leges, railroads, steamers, and other public im- 


| filled our free and happy country with its Sis- | maker. 


This is well. Three dollars for eight 


ters of Mercy, who labor for its cause faithful- | 5, 513° work is far better for women than | 


ly, and who have persuaded many sick Pro- 


Dec. 10. 


CARTER & PETTEE, 


PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Passepartout Made to Order. 
Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 6m 








YOUNG LADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL 
For Sale. For full particulars apply to 


SARAH H. PEIRCE & SISTERS, 
June 8. bt Bristow, Pa. 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 


— FOR — 


BUlee, <sisich cues dis -bdds lds Fr $2.50, 
Is so u. iversally regarded as a Standard Method 
that an advertisement is only needed as a a. er. 
The music is g0 attractive that the student will re- 
tain it as a book of Organ Pieces, after finishing the 
instructive course. 





A fine colored ete of Dolly Varden is on the 
titles of DOLLY VARDEN Song, DOLLY VARDEN 
Galop. DOLLY VARDEN Schottische, and DOLLY 
VARDEN Waltz. Each piece 50 Cents. 


EATON’S NEW METHOD for the OORNET 
Price, $1.50, 

Is now in Season. All who wish to make a noise in 

the world may omy —— it by taking up the 

practice of this fascinating instrument, with the aid 

of this excellent method. 


GEMS OF GERMAN SONG, 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG, 
WREATH OF GEMS, 
The above collections of Vocal Gems contain each 
-00 to 250 pages full of the choicest German, Scottish, 
Sacred, or miscellaneous songs. Very valuable, and 
very moderate in price. 
$2150 in boards; $3.00 in cloth; $4.00 full gilt. 
The above Books and Pieces, sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of retail prices, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
June 8. tf 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCYOR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Oflice, 713 Washingten Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at nis office, 713 
Washi n street, Boston, or by Jetter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY UTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
upon all Diseases. 1 Jan. 27, 72. 


MARSTON - HOUSE, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


ta Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean, 
well furnished sleeping apartments, Feb. 17. 


THE BEST BOSTON GUIDE BOOKS. 
Boston Illustrated 


By description and pictures, gives a clear and graphic 
represen mn of Boston and its Suburbs. It con- 
tains all the facts of special interest concerning their 
History, Topography, Art and Architecture—in short, 
it gives concisely, yet fully, the exact information 
strangers require and residents find exceedingly con- 
venient, Price, 50 cents. Supplement gratis, with 
excellent Map, and minute guide-book instructions. 


The Stranger’s New Guide, 


THROUGH BOSTON AND VICINITY, is the most 
full, compact, useful and cheap guide-book ever print- 
ed. With fine Map, and directions how to find your 
way to all objects of interest in or about the city. 
Price, 10 cents. 

















*,* For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, 
and by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 
June 15. 2t 


CORTICELLI SEWING SILK. 
BEST SILK IS CHEAPEST! 


To the Ladies :—The constant annoyance and loss 
entailed upon purchasers, by the use of inferior Spool 
Silk may be avoided by looking at the label on the ar- 
ticle, and securing the — one before buying. It is 
liverally Labor Thrown Away to sew with weak silk. 


The Best Brand 
18 THE 


CORTICELLI! 


Stamped indelibly aa each spool to render counter- 
feitidg more difficult. This silk for 
Hand or Machine Sewing 
1s daily increasing in popularity wherever a jirst-class 
silk is required. 
Secure this and you will use no other. 
Sold by the leading Jobbers and Ketailers., 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
2 Bedford Street, Boston. 
June 15. 2t 


BUSINESS FOR LADIES. 

I have made arrangements for a business, well es- 
tablished, to be placed in my control, for the benefit 
of those ladies who desire to engage in a business, 
light and profitable. Ladies who wish an interest 
for the use of Capital or Labor, will please call at the 
Journal Orrice, Thursday afternoons, between 2 
and 8, or address 

M. A. SNOW, 

W oman’s Journal Office (3 Tremont Place). 

BOSTON. 
Bt 








June 8. 


THE 23d ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 
WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

North College Ave. & 22d St.. Phila., 
Will commence on Thursday, October 3d, 1872. 
Ee. HoH. CLEVELAND, M. D., 
May 18. SECRETARY 6m 


R. E. APTHORP. 











REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 


testants to become Romanists, and many rieh | washing and scrubbing for less than half that | gages. 


to leave their money to the Jesuits. An- | 


sum, 


Boston Post Building, Room 5 ly Aug 6 








Woman's Medical College 
Of THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nes. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics a¢ 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the See 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
128 S. d Ay » New York City. 


SPECIMEN COPIES 


“MILWAUKEE MONTHLY” 
Sent Free! 


This Magazine is a representative Western publi- 
cation, entirely different in its make-up from any 
other monthly published. It is eigiaal and first- 
class, and fills a place in the literary ranks before un- 
occupied ; is beautifully illustrated, contains choice 
stories, fine poems and essays, fashion, honeskoeping. 
and gardening departments, and spicy editorials on 
lite’ and social topics, 1t numbers its 
contributors the names of many of the most gifted 
and eminent writers of the West. It is a well estab- 
lished moqnaine, norving been running over three 
years, and having a very large and rapidly increasing 
circulation. Send your address for as copy, 
containing one of the most varied and liberal premi- 
um lists ever offered tothe public. Address T. J. 
Of wone, ‘Milwaukee Monthly,” Milwaukee, Wis. 

ay 25. 











A CARD. 

LADIES who want Visiting Cards written in the 
highest style of art: I will execute their orders for 
$2.00 per pack of 50 cards, and send them by mail, 
on receipt of price. Samples sent on application. 

E. S. BARTLETT, Card-Writer, 
PARKER HOUSE, BOSTON. 


(Mr. Bartlett is the gentleman who wrote those 
beautiful cards at the Bazar Fair.—Eps. JOURNAL,] 





SUMMER OOURSE FOR WOMEN. 


The Trustees of the HAHNEMANN MEDICAL Cot- 
LEGE, Of Philadelphia, in view of the numerous ap- 
plications made by women for homepathic medical 
education, and also of the extraordinary facilities at 
command for this purpose, have concluded to an- 
nounce a separate course for women, during the spring 
and early summer months, exactly similar to the win- 
ter course for men, and with the same terms and re- 
quirements, : 

The Lectures will be delivered, as in the winter, by 
the entire Faculty, commencing with a general intro- 
ductory by Prof. C. C. Smith, M. D., at 12 M., on 
Monday, March 18, 1872, and continuing until July 
16th following. The public commencement will be 
held as soon as practicable thereafter. 





FEES. 

Matriculation, paid only once. .........+++++..8 5.00 
Practical Anatomy, per session...... ee 10! 
GeRGMRESE . 0.05 vcveceds diccdsvsheos ° 300 
Amount for a full course of Lectures......... 100,00 
For students who have attended two full 

courses in other respectable Medical Col- 

MONG +000» ne0s ctesatanonnes aces ccscoeses «+» 60.00 
Graduates of other Medical Colleges......... 30.00 


For announcements, ete., address 
RICHARD KOCH, M. D., Registrar, 
No, 35 North Twelfth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Mrs. Fanny Holy, 
DEALER IN 
BOOKS & PERIODICALS, 
Depository of 
Unitarian Publications and 
Circulating Library. 
With E. F. HOBART & CO., 615 Cuxsrnvr Sr., 
St. Louis, Mo. | ; 
The WoMAN’s JOURNAL may always be had at this 
office. 





TH 


HALL TREADLE 


FOR 
SEWING MACHINES 
alth-Preserving and 
Labor-Saving. 









By using this TREADLE all injurious effects now 
produced by running Machines will be entirely 
avoided. With less than half the labor much more 
work can be done with this than with the old Crank 
Treadle now in use on all machines. For instance, 
with one movement of one foot, with this Treadle, you 
can make from thirty to one hundred stitches on an 
ordinary Famil hine. The Machine always 
starts and runs the sept way, and can be stopped n- 
stantly. Can be applied to ail machines. arrant- 
ed to give satisfaction. For further particulars, call 
and see it in operation, or send for Descriptive Cir- 


cular. 

FRANK TRIPP, Manufacturer and Proprietor, 70 
Milk St., Boston. (Gf Agents wanted. 

Mar. 30. 13t 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Office--17 Hanson Street 
A few doors free’ Tremont Street. Boston. 


ta Specialty, Diseases of Women. ° 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Care eof all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAY 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. tf Feb. 17. 


TURNER & CHENEY, 


Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 
13 Court Sq., Boston. 

C. W. TURNER. H. R. Cuener. 
June 24. ly 
LADIES having work for a seamstress—one com- 

bining efficient service with moderate charges, and 

making no extra charge for out-of-town calls, will 
please address, for terms and references, “SUSIE 

FAITHFUL,” Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 

May 4. - 2m 
FOR SALE 

Real estate, in Delaware, and Maryland. Splendid 

Farms for raising Fruits, Grain, and early Vegeta- 

bles. Price from $20 to $200 per acre. 

GEORGE W. INGRAM, 
June 1. 3m MIDDLETON, DEL. 
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DURNAL: BOSTON, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS, SATURDAY, JUNE 22, 1872. 















FOREIGN ITEMS. 
We take the following from an Italian pa- 


A Beavutirut Lesson GIVEN TO OUR 
GENTLEMEN BY THE ForREIGN LADIES.— 
Mrs. Emily Gould, an American, opened in 
Rome, in the March of 1871, at her own ex- 


pense, and with the co-operation of some of 


her generous compatriot-ladies, a free school 
for poor boys and girls. Here are taught the 
two languages,—lItalian and English,—arith- 
metic, the first elements of the physical sci- 
ences, history, and geography. The religious 
instruction consists in teaching the duties to 
God, to the fatherland, to self, the family, and 
humanity, being free from sectarian charac- 
ter. The school already numbers about eigh- 
ty adults. For the little children the system 
of Frébel (Kindergarten) is used. The upper 
class will receive special instruction in that 
which pertains to teaching, industry and com- 
merce. 
An English lady, Schwabe (the name 
sounds German), proposes to institute at Na- 
ples a free female school at her own expense. 
She, too, will begin like Mrs. Goulds in Rome, 
with the Frobelian Asylum (we believe the 
children, though living at home, are washed 
and cared for by Mrs. Gould), and rise to the 
female professional school. Religion, how- 
ever, she will leave to the families, so that no 
one need have cause to believe that her aim 
is other than that which is announced, viz.: 
that woman shall be moral, educated, and 
able to meet her own necessities, and that 
she shall believe in God as best pleases her. 


WOMAN IN ENGLAND. 


Mr. Henri Taine, the celebrated French 
critic, cites works on social and political econ- 
omy from female hands, which rival the labors 
of masculine writers in the same department. 
Some ladies also excel in the arts, and conse- 
crate the profits of their sales to charity (there 
are not a few meritorious artists among Eng- 
lishwomen who support themselves by their 
talent and industry, although, of course, 
achievements in this line are far more remark- 
able where they do not spring from the pres- 
sure of want); Mr. Taine goes on to say: “To 
be well-informed, learned, useful: to acquire 
convictions, to communicate them to others, 
to employ one’s forces,and to employ them 
well, that is something. Look at the empty 
idleness of our provincial life, at the ennui of 
our ladies! at the life of an old maid who 
raises canaries, peddles gossip, does crotchet- 
work, and follows all the offices (of the 
church), It seems that, in France, a woman 
ceases to be a woman when she ceases to be 
a doll.” In speaking of those fashion books 
which fill up the leisure of French country- 
seats, Mr. Taine says: “It is shameful that a 
human intelligence can digest such pasturage. 
Better is an ill-made dress than an empty 
head.” We are glad that there is one French- 
man who does not agree with M. About, when 
he says: “Every well-dressed woman is agree- 
able.” We contend that those with whom 
dress is an idol should be denominated “‘ll- 
bethought,” rather than well-adorned. 

IN PARIS, 


Madame Julie’ Daubié remonstrates elo- 
quently against the exclusion of ladies from 
those libraries which are opened in the even- 
ing. It seems that ladies, though admitted to 
the College of France, and to the School of 
Medicine, are repulsed from the Sorbonne, 
which is to theology what the “Academy” is 
to general intellectual effort. The Sorbonne 
was founded in the reign of St. Louis, in the 
year 1250, by a Parisian theologian, a native 
of Sorbonne, in Champagne. This institution 
acquired great fame and influence, and its 
name was extended to the whole theological 
faculty of the university of Paris: It played, 
however, rather a dull and bigoted part in 
the eighteenth century, and was suppressed 
during the revolution. It seems there was a 
“good old time,” when ladies were admitted 
to some of ite religious lectures. It would be 
good if there might come a new one, when 
they might attend all, instead of being merely 
tolerated in a lateral branch or so (devoted to 
the Arts! Certainly; they cannot hope to be 
priestesses: nor would they wish it at present). 

The editor of the Future of Women, M. 
Léon Richer, gives an interesting account of a 
visit from the illustrious historian, M. Louis 
Blanc, now deputy to the National Assembly. 
M. Blanc thinks, with the editor above named 
(whose views and principles on the subject of 
woman he shares entirely) that the civil 
emancipation of women must precede their 
political enfranchisement, anc that this is the 
essential thing, the urgent side of the ques- 
tion. It is pleasant to hear that so eminent 
a man has given his formal promise to seize 
every opportunity of affirming publicly the 
sympathy with which such efforts inspire him. 

Mme. Jeanne Mercceur, after giving a most 
interesting account of the League of Deliver- 
ance (formed with the object of raising mon- 
ey in the capital for the redemption of the 
captive provinces), says in conclusion: “Hon- 
or tothe women of France! Honor to the 
devoted and intelligent men who have not 
feared to utilize that great power—never well 
appreciated save in the day of great peril or of 
national affliction—the moral furce of wo- 


REFUSED A HEARING. 


Epitors WoMAN’s JoURNAL :—The Golden 
Age was once the advocate of Woman Suf- 
frage. But, since the commencement of the 
present Presidential contest, it has suddenly 
extinguished its beacons, and has left the wo- 
men of America to grope in darkness. It even 
refuses us the right to protest, and has refused 
to publish what I herewith inclose. The delay 
enables me to add to its force by commending 
the glorious action of the Republican Conven- 
tion which has just renominated President 
Grant, and has laid as the 14th plank (choice 
timber) in its platform the following resolu- 
tion: 


The Republican party is mindful of its ob- 
ligations to the loyal women of America for 
their noble devotion to the cause of om ; 
their admission to wider fields of usefulness is 
received with satisfaction ; and the honest de- 
mands of any class of citizens for additional 
rights should be treated with respectful con- 
sideration. 


This is the action of a party not dealing in the 
high sounding titles of “Liberal and Reform,” 
but earnestly adopting measures both liberal 
and reformatory. This being the first act of 
any great political party looking to woman’s 
emancipation has an appearance of earnestness 
and honesty that impresses me with joy and 
hope of its triumphant success. The women 
of our country will appreciate this as a boon 
more practical than the mere formal courtesies 
shown by the Democratic Convention four 
years since, or the insults they recently re- 
ceived in being ousted from the Liberal Re- 
publican Convention at Cincinnati. N. B. G. 

Detroit, June 8, 1872. 

To the Editor of the Golden Age:—The Cin- 
cinnati Convention, over which you are now 
so enthusiastic, if it accomplished anything, 
has made itself notorious by attempting to 
harmonize the most conflicting interests and 
principles, by offering to the people candidates 
of diametrically opposite opinions, and by tell- 
ing the people they can do as they please 
about principles in each of the 250 Congres- 
sional districts. Mr. Greeley is noted for his 
extreme protection theories and hostility to 
Womaa Suffrage, and Gratz Brown is precise- 
ly the opposite in both particulars. 

Men may be, it is possible, sufficiently 
blinded by partisan animosities to vote such a 
ticket; but women will not be satisfied to be 
thus thrust from the Convention and treated 
as a nullity in its platform. In all districts 
where men are sufficiently enlightened, not 
willingly to deprive women of their political 
rights, they will vote for a man who at least 
possesses the merit of leaving us something to 
hope for. 

The Cincinnati Convention was called to 
initiate iiberal reforms, and the people were 
invited en masse to attend. A few women, 
feeling that they were part of the people, re- 
sponded. They asked to be recognized as 
citizens, and allowed to participate in its delib- 
erations. But Mr. Schurz, the Chairman, de- 
clared they were not delegates and ruled them 
out. 

This insolent decision was in the last degree 
unjust and humiliating. In a Mass Conven- 
tion, no delegates were present, and Mr. 
Schurz himself had no higher authority for ap- 
pearing and acting in the convention than the 
ladies he excluded. If this is the beginning of 
a Liberal Reform movement, bidding thus for 
popular favor by trampling upon human rights, 
what can be expected of the party if it ever 
become successful? It can then boldly throw 
off all pretentions to justice and equality. 
The Golden Age, so far from hurling its anath- 
emas upon the Chairman and Convention for 
perpetrating such glaring injustice, practically 
adds insult to injury, by telling the women 
that they “ought to have sent delegates from 
the three Territories where their rights are 
recognized by men.” 

If women who are legal voters had appeared, 
the Age thinks there would have been no 
objection to their being admitted. Pray tell 
us what kind of Liberal Reform it is which be- 

gins by declaring that those in bondage must 

remain so until their masters permit them to 
become free. 

In the name of justice, equality, and reform, 

the very first act of the convention was to per- 

petrate the enormites it is called to remedy! 

and the Age is craven enough to justify it. 

The women of our country don’t want to be 

told that they must take back seats because 

they have no rights that men are bound to re- 

spect. 

But this apology, unjust and flimsy as it is, 
is rendered more absurd by the acknowledg- 

ment of the receipt of a telegram signed by at 
least one legal woman voter, and which ac- 

cording to both custom and courtesy should 

have had a public recognition ; but which was 

privately passed from hand to hand to be 

jeered at by the enacters of the Cincinnati 

farce. 

And now it appears that not a particle of 
Woman Suffrage timber is to be used in 

the Cincinnati platform ; evidence enough that 

its framers were not the friends of Woman 

Suffrage, or had grown luke-warm in their ad- 

herence to the cause. Weare putoff with the 

same old story we listened to when the black 

man was enfranchised—that ‘‘perhaps four 

years hence or eight, we shall have the whole 

people discussing the woman question.”” But 





men!” J.B. A. 


we confess that we derive cold comfort from 
any intimations of better things in the future. 

When a Liberal Reform party which means 
what it professes is called into existence we 
shall hail the event as a grand triumph! but 
not till then.” NANNETTE B. GARDNER. 





WAITING FOR BALTIMORE. 


Miss Susan B. Anthony, though favorably 
impressed by the Republican recognition of 
Woman’s Rights at Philadelphia, still clings 
with touching pertinacity to the hope that the 
Democracy may carry out the original pro- 
gramme of Vallandingham, and endorse Wo- 
man Suffrage at Baltimore. 

To Woman Suffrage Republicans, this mis- 
placed confidence seems a little absurd. The 
Democrats are preparing to swallow Greeley 
but not to advocate reform. Men who discard 
all their ancient principles for success are not 
likely to adopt new ones. Miss Anthony 
writes as follows :— 


To the Editor of the World. 

Sir :—Having faithfully watched the action 
of the Cincinnati and Philadelphia conven- 
tions, my wy Oe are now turned to Bal- 
timore. If the Democracy to assemble there 
shall go as far ahead of the Republicans on the 
woman question as these have, in their Four- 
teenth Plank, of the self-styled Liberals who 
met in Cincinnati, the Baltimore platform and 
nominee must secure the sympathy and sup- 
port of every loyal woman in the country. 

A pam recognizing women that would be 
satisfactory to us might read as follows: ‘‘Ac- 
cepting the Constitution as it is, with its Fi -ur- 
teenth Amendment declaring ‘all persons burn 
or naturalized in the United States, and sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof, citizens,’ and 
concurring in the opinion of Judge Taney, 
‘that a citizen is one who has entire equality 
of privileges, civil and political,’ we are logi- 
cally compelled to admit that women, being 
citizens, are ssed of the right to vote, 
and entitled to national protection in the exer- 
cise thereof.” 

We ask every Democratic paper in the 

country to publish this plank, that it may com- 
mand the timely consideration of the best 
minds in the party who will mould the action 
of the coming convention. Political parties 
must be built on some live issue. After all the 
talk we hear of policy and expediency, the 
soul of every successful coalition is some liv- 
ing principle. And the success of Baltimore 
depends on a progressive platform and a nomi- 
nee with pronounc opinions on finance, 
free trade, the inter of labor and woman 
suffrage—all of which Cincinnati ignored, and 
Philadelphia winked at. You cannot rouse 
the enthusiasm of the people on a party cry 
of “kill Grant,’ especially among women, 
with Greeley as a substitute. 
The World in a late editorial so ably pre- 
sented a point that is often pressed on our 
consideration that, if your space will permit, I 
would like you to reproduce it with my reply: 
One of Miss Susan B. Anthony’s resolutions, offered 
at the meeting of the National Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, has the true political ring; but we are im- 
pelled to ask if it is not just a trifle superfluous? The 
resolution in question reads as follows :— 

“That we, the Woman Su ists of the country, 
will work and vote with the great national party that 
shall acknowledge the political equality of women.’ 

We attach so much importance to all Miss Antho- 
ny’s utterances, that it causes us a pang to note, in 
the above extract, an apparent dereliction from prin- 
ciple. Does she really meanto pledge her own sup- 
port and that of her sex at large to any party, on the 
single condition of acknowledging woman’s political 
equality, irrespective of all other issues? Has she— 
have they—no convictions concerning the broad 
question on'which ‘great national parties’’ are found- 
ed? Does she entertuin no preference between Pro- 
tection and Free Trade, State sovereignty and Fed- 
eral integrity? Has she no opinion touching the 
Massachusetts Fisheries, or consequential damages, 
or local option in the matter of Presidential appoint- 
ments, or other like momentous questions? Or, hay- 
mg cue preferences and opinions, is she willing to 
subordinate them to purely personal considerations, 
and to work against conscience in return for political 
recognition? Suppose that the only party to ‘ac- 
knowledge the political equality of woman” sh ould 
be one based upon the a of all constitutional 
amendments, the repudiation of the national debt, 
and the admission of the right of secession; does 
Miss Anthony mean to say that she would barter her 
birthright of conscience for such a mess as this? 
Alas! according to strict rules of construction, her 
language will bear no other interpretation. But per- 
haps—and here appears to be the superfluity to which 
we have alluded—perhaps Miss A., like others of her 
sex, adopts the positive form of statement only to 
apply its negative antithesis, and merely resolves that 
she will not vote with any party that does not ac- 
knowledge the political equality of woman, or, in 
other words, that unless some one shall give her a 
ballot, she will abstain from the poll. 

Human rights, freedom, protection of person 
and property are the fundamental questions in 
government. Finance, trade, commerce, banks, 
tariffs, national debts, &c, are of minor con- 
sideration to the civil and political rights of 
the individual. Moreover, what avails wom- 
an’s opinion on these questions, or her action 
in trying to right any wrongs, so long as she 
has no voice in legislation, no place at the 
polls? I believe in the one-term principle, the 
abolition of the Electoral College, the rights 
of Massachusetts fishermen, the Federal integ- 
rity as pledged in the Fourteenth Amendment, 
and the right of every man to sell his wares in 
the best market the world affords; but above 
all I believe in the right of every American cit- 


pediency have kept faith with usin the past, 


fragists of the country accept the Fourteenth 
Plank of the Philadelphia platform, and with 
a united front, and a zeal and earnestness 
such as women only can carry into | work, 
go into the presidential canvass for the suc- 
cess of the Republican party. It is principles, 
not men or parties merely, that we demand. 

Susan B. ANTHONY. 

RocueEstER, N. Y., June 9. 





NEW ENGLAND WOMAN'S CLUB. 
ADDRESS OF CAROLINE M. SEVERANCE, 


DEAR LADIEs AND FRIENDS :—I need not 
tell you how much I regret that I must appear 
as the substitute of our absent President. 
Nor need I say for you, how much we feel her 
absence,—especially on this one day of annual 
rally, before our summer’s separation. 

Very certain am I, that one and all, we fol- 
low her with our hearts, and speed her with 
our warmest wishes and hopes, on her mission 
of peace on earth, and good will to man, in 
which she represents not only us, but, let us 
believe, the womanhood of the world. 

Were it less formidable a thing to speak in 
her stead, and were not all departments of our 
mutual work and interests so well represent- 
ed by the reports of our various committees. 
I might be tempted to enlarge upon some one, 
or all, of the many topics which this day re- 
calls. 

As it is, I need only congratulate you, dear 
friends, upon a year so successful, financially, 
as well as on the growing numbers and delight 
ful relations of our membership—remember- 
ing that this is also the fourth year of this 
successful and profitable existence. 

We have come, it seems to me, more and 
more to accept, and realize the good fellowship, 
the harmony in variety, which the ideal club 
implies. In this, is its chief, its characteristic 
charm, and its educational help as well; that 
it lifts one, by its sympathetic contact, out of 
the daily domestic rut, and the limits of one’s 
social set, and so broadens the soul’s horizon 


and vision. 
We, surely, should not say, as the result of 


our Club experience,—as has been reported by 
the press of an orator of a neighboring, but 
not a woman’s, club, that such fellowship im- 
poses the duty of civility, to those whom one 
may meantime “wish in Jericho,’’ unless, in- 
deed, we were intending to expatriate our- 
selves in the same good company, and by the 
same swift means. So different is our ideal of 
such fellowship, and our experience of it, that 
rather should we take upon us the vow of 
Ruth to Naomi—in all its length and breadth, 
You will realize, dear friends, in hearing the 
reports which are to follow me, not only how 
valuable has been the intellectual entertain- 
ment provided for you under our “Art and 
Literature Committee,’’ but how much the 
topics presented by the ‘“‘Work,” the “Educa- 
tional,” and the “Discussion”? Committees, 
need and demand the earnest and calm con- 
sideration of all thoughtful women. 

And you will not forget, also, that much is 
suggested and initiated within our Body, 
which is matured without its limits, and so 
does not get adequately reported here. This 
is deplored by many of our wisest and most 
zealous members, as a wrong and an injury to 
the Club, whenever it is not utterly unavoida- 
ble. And it is hoped that the expression of 
this friendly suggestion, and the esprit de corps 
of the members, will do much to make it avoid- 
able, hereafter. 

I trust that you begin also to feel, dear 
friends, the responsibilities, as well as the 
comforts and delights of our associate life, 
That we have a large outside constituency to 
represent, and that we have earned the right 
to public consideration, by the careful manner 
in which that constituency has been represent- 
ed. That our Club has won a worthy hearing 
from the outside public; and that it may and 
should become, yet more truly a center of so- 
cial and philanthropic influence. Let not its 
great opportunities be missed through any 
mock modesty or dainty cowardice of ours! 
Let us not fail to remember, by practical 
sympathy and counsel, the sisters who perish 
daily, for lack of helpers. That, as Ruskin 
has said, ‘‘There is no suffering, no injustice, 
no misery on earth but the guilt of it lies last- 
ly with women.’ “Men can bear the sight of 
it he says; but you “women, mothers, should 
not be able to bear it.” 

“It is you only who can feel the depths of 





izen to a voice in the laws that govern her, to 
vote the taxes she is compelled to pay, to | 
choose the judge, the jury, the sheriff who 
may deprive her of liberty and life. I believe | 
in the right of every woman to own and con- 
trol herself, her children, wages, property, and | 
her right to enjoy all the advantages of educa- | 
tion in colleges she has helped to endow and 
support. With me such “purely personal con- 
siderations’ underlie and overtop all political 
questions that have ever yet occupied the 
minds of the American people. 

The party that is wise enough to see this, 
and brave enough to do it, if not right on all 
other questions, could soon be made so by the 
votes of women. Such a party could not in 
the nature of things propose to roll back the 
wheels of civilization by repealing the legisla- 
tion of the last eight years. 

Yes, Mr. WORLD, put a Woman Suffrage 
plank and not a Philadelphia splinter—in 
your platform, with a Thurman, a Sumner, a 
Trumbull, or a Groesbeck, and the best wo- 
men inthe country will work with pen and 
tongue for the triumph of your party. 

Lut if Baltimore shall lose to the Democracy 
the golden opportunity to declare for the full 
and equal protection of women citizens in 





when we reflect how these exponents of ex- 








their right vo vole, then will the woman suf- 


‘fringes of its guarded flowers, and lift their 


pain, and conceive the way of its healing.” 
“And I tell you,” he adds, “this is to me quite 
the most amazing among the phenomena of 
humanity”. ... it is wonderful to me, oh, how 
wonderful! to see the tender and delicate wo- 
man among you, with her child at her breast» 
and a power, if she would wield it, over it and 
over its father, purer than the air of heaven, 
and stronger than the seas of earth,—nay a | 
magnitude of blessing which her husband 
would not part with for all that earth itself, 
though it were one entire and perfect chryso- 
lite—to see her, abdicate this majesty, to play 
at precedence with her next-door neighbor! 
This is wonderful, oh, so wonderful! to see 
her, with every innocent feeling fresh within 
her, go out in the morning to play with the 


heads when they are drooping, with her happy 
smile upon her face and no cloud upon her 
brow, because there is a little wall around her 
place of peace; and yet, she knows in her 


————_ 


that outside of that little rose-covered wall, 
the wilderness to the horizon is torn up by the 
agony of men; and beat level by the drift of 
their life blood.” 

Let us not, oh, my sisters! deserve such 
stinging rebuke as this—but rather do all we 
may to lift the reproach from others. Let us 
not “be content to know that there is beyond 
our garden walls, a whole world in wilderness 
—a world of secrets which ‘‘we’’ dare not pene- 
trate and ofsuffering which “‘we” dare not con- 
ceive.” And so let us justify increasingly, our 
claims to a title so full of promise, so weighty 
with obligation as ours, the “Nzw ENGLAND 
Woman’s Crus.” 


NO CAUSE FOR ALARM. 





DEAR JOURNAL:—Do pray allow me 
space to endeavor to “comfort and compose” 
the alarmed Mrs. L. S. Farr, of Claremont, N. 
H., by the assurance that universal suffrage 
will confer no responsibilities on her, she evi- 
dently belonging to one of the three classes 
already exempt even from male suffrage. 

SoMERVILLE. 





Boston Mlustrated, is the title of a pamph- 
let just published by James R. Osgood & Co, 
Its name indicates just what it is. Many 
of the prominent buildings and localities of 
the city are illustrated by well engraved wood 
cuts, and so much of the history of places of 
interest is given as can be crowded iato its 
one hundred and twenty pages. The life-long 
residents of the city will find it full of interest, 
while to strangers it will be invaluable as a 
guide. The priceis half a dollar, but for real 
value, it is worth ten times that sum. 


MARION A. SNOW, 


Manager advertising department WomAN’s 

JOURNAL. 
— - — = a 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
New England Woman's Club. 

On Wednesday, June 26th, Mrs. S. E. Sewall in- 
vites the members of the Club to a Strawberry Fes- 
tival and Picnic, in her grounds at Melrose. Each 
one is requested to take a little Basket for her lunch, 
while Mrs. Sewall will provide Strawberries for all. 


Coupon tickets will be found at the Club Room on 
and after the llth, 


Decidedly Airy! The Eureka Air Bustle. 
— oF 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
— FOR— 


BOYS & GIRLS. 


The Forty-Fourth year will commence on the 9th 
of September. Application may be made at the 
School House, 34 Essex Street, till July 6th. Cata- 
logues sent to any address. 


July 22. CUSHINGS & LADD. 
FOR THE BEST OF 


SUMMER READING 


GET THE LIVES OF THE GREAT MUSIC MASTERS, 


Of Beethoven, ($2.00); of Handel, ($2.00); of Mo- 
zart, ($1.76); of Mendelssohn, ($1.75); of Rossini, 
($1.75); of Chopin, ($1.50); or of Schumann, ($1.75). 
hese are no Heavy Biographies, 
But are charmingly written and very entertaining 
books, as are 

Mozart’s Letters, (2 vols. each $1.75); 
Beethoven’s Letters, ($2.00); 

Mendelssohn’s Letters, (2 vols. each $1.75) and 
Reminiscences of Mendelssohn, ($1.75). 




















To have a Jubilee at home send for 
HE WORLD’S PEACE JUBILEE 
CHORUS BOOK. +75. 


For a good work on Composition, bu 
BAKER’S THEORETICAL AND PRAC. 
TICAL HARMONY. $2.00. 


To make Sabbath School children’s eyes sparkle, 
et that Gem of the Season, the New Sabbath School 
song Book, entitled 
SPARKLING RUBIES. By Asa Hull 
and Harry Sanders, Esq. 35 

The above Books sent, post-free, on receipt of re- 
tail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DETSOR & CO., New York. 
une 22, 








THE BOYS’ 





STAR CLOTHING STORE, 


19, 22, & 23 DOCK SQUARE. 
The only ONE PRICE Clothing Store in Dock Sq., 
and the BEST PLACE in Boston to Clothe your Boys 
at LOW PRICES. 2t July 22. 





Wuite’s SPECIALTY FoR DyspPEePsia.—Symptoms 
of Dyspepsia are pain in the pit of the stomach, 
caused by contraction upon undigested food, usually 
soon after eating. 

Acidity and wind, caused by food fermenting, in- 


| stead of digesting. 


Costiveness, and loss of appetite, owing to unnat- 
ural condition of food, and want of gastric juice. 
Pain in the head, side, breast, and extremities, 
mouth clammy, with bad taste, and furred tongue. 
Consumptive symptoms, cough, and palpitation of 
heart, are often mistaken for consumption, while it 
is only a symptom of Dyspepsia. 

Sleepiness, dizziness, headache, gloom, aud depres- 
sion of spirits, are all alarming symptdms, if neglect- 
ed, but which are easily removed by the use of 
“White's Specialty for Dyspepsia.” 

Prepared only by H. G. WHITE, 37 Court Street, 
(opp. Court House) Boston, Mass, Price, $1.00 per 





heart, if she would only look for its knowledge 





bottle. Forsale by all druggists. July 22. 


































































